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: An Economical System of Construction 
‘On- 
th, . ~ 
Suggested Design for Factory or Ware 
em, ° . . ‘ 
be, house—Efficiency Combined with Low Cost 
up . > . . 
ae —Present Time Opportune for Building 
of 
am BY H- EDSIL BARR* 
ty Present day manufacturers have come to a real- as indicated by the ample experience of preceding 
a ization of the large part which the character of their years. The results will be reduced expense for in 
nie . e e . . . e . . 
a buildings may play in determining their profits and surance, maintenance, heating, etc., lower costs and 
ral continued or ultimate success. increased production, and, the net result will be 
The manufacturer who makes his beginning in better profits over and above the interest on the 
a the face of limited capital may be justified in utiliz- new buildings, better satisfied workers, and reason 
ri ing a frame or an old brick building. The manu- able safety from total loss of trade from fire, a loss 
: facturer, however, who, after becoming established which no insurance money will cover 
a and attaining a measure of success, continues in an These points are accepted facts with intelligent 
old frame building, occupies not only a questionable and analytical managers and one of the results has 
. but a dangerous position. He may at any time, re- been the modern reinforced concrete building, 
X gardless of precautions, experience a fire which will reasonably fireproof where equipped with a sprink 
» wipe out the results of years—even to the extent of ler system and with the walls mainly of glass. The 
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Shop for Light and Heavy Iron Work Which Was Erected 


rge Wir 


his good will, if his patterns, dies, drawings, special 
machinery, etc., should require considerable time for 
renewal. It has been demonstrated that the plant 
with maximum daylight is vastly more efficient in 
quality and quantity of production than the plant 
which is dark. The same is true of adequate venti- 
lation. The excessive cost of handling material in 
indreds of old buildings, with the accompanying 
irtailment of production and consequent high 
verhead expense, is obviously detrimental from a 
isiness standpoint. 

In view of the foregoing, it is a fact that the 
established manufacturer, occupying old and in- 
ficient buildings, should, without delay, provide 

dern fireproof, maximum daylight housing, spe- 
ally laid out to meet the conditions of his business 


*Engineer, Erie, Pa 
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’ 1 Cost 


Are 


cost of this type building, however, is such as to 
impose a heavy overhead charge, while it is practi- 
cally out of the question for the small or moderate 
sized industry. Furthermore, money invested in 
buildings, beyond the point of providing the features 
already advised, ties up capital which should be used 
in pushing the business. On the other hand man) 
manufacturers who have erected new buildings have 
on account of the lower cost clung to the old type of 
solid brick walls, with occasional windows—secur- 
ing, possibly, many of the desired features of a mod 
ern plant but losing the very vital feature of 
maximum daylight and ventilation. 

The accompanying illustrations show a type of 
construction which has been developed with the ex- 
press purpose of providing the features of safety 
from fire, comparative ease of heating, full daylight 
and ventilation, at a cost completed not greater than 
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the common brick building with wooden window 
frames and at half the cost of reinforced concrete, 
for equal loads carried. It is a system well adapted 
to either one or multi-storied buildings, factories, 
shops or warehouses, and has proved very satisfac- 
tory where it has already been adopted. 

The essential features of the construction are a 
structural steel frame carrying all loads directly to 
the foundation, brick pilasters surrounding the outer 
steel columns, steel window sash with swing ventila- 
tors filling the entire space between pilasters, and 
curtain walls of hollow tile, surmounted by a concrete 
sill and carrying no load except that of the weight of 
wall itself, the wall running from pilaster to pil- 
aster. The foundation is of concrete, and consists 
principally of piers under each column, of a depth 
depending on the soil conditions, and a light wall 
section between piers, to carry the tile curtain walls 
and extending only below the frost line. 





Drawing Showing the Outside 


Appearance 


of the 


Sections of pilasters and curtain walls are shown 
in the drawing, the former being built around the 
column in hollow form and filled with concrete as 
the pilaster is built up, corrugated galvanized metal 
wall ties being laid in the brick joints and into the 
concrete core to tie the whole together. The weight 
of the pilaster is carried directly on the foundation 
pier. Curtain walls are built of hollow, vitreous and 
impervious tile, a material used extensively for in- 
terior fireproofing of modern office buildings and 
made of a mixture of fire clay and plastic clay, the 
finished kiln-burned tile possessing great strength 
and exceptional fire resisting qualities. In numer- 
ous severe fires, of public record, this material has 
shown no disintegration though played upon with 
fire streams, while plaster on the opposite side of 
the tile exposed to the flames, was not even cracked. 
The tile usually employed is 8 in. thick, 5 in. high 
and 12 in. long, with heavy outside walls and a 
central wall, such a tile weighing 16 lb. or about 
40 per cent. lighter than the six bricks which it 
equals. It, of course, requires much less time to lay 
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Walls and Cross-Sections of a“ 
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the one tile than the six corresponding brick 
less mortar is needed. In color the tile are . 
a shade of buff or a dark red, depending on th 
tion and mixture of the clay. In finished appea; 
ance, handsome results are obtained without expens 
by the use of the dark red tile with the lighter », 
brick pilasters, the buff tile and brick pilaste, 
the dark tile and buff brick pilasters. These con 
binations, laid up in black or red mortar, with th: 
white cement sills, give a result not equalled in othe 
materials practical for factory construction and suit 
able for any location or surroundings. 

The curtain walls for the upper floors are ca; 
ried on a steel member joining the outer columns 
while at the roof the wall closure is made by th. 
same tile, 4 in. thick, carried on a 
member. 

The steel frame follows standard lines, and ths 
hollow tile imposes a comparatively light dead | 


steel ang 


{ 
Ga 


Concrete 


Filhing---. 





Pilaster and the Wall 


on it, saving substantially in the weight of stee! 
necessary. The steel frame contains within itsel! 
only a fraction of the dead load embodied in a re- 
inforced concrete frame for equal live loads, thus 
requiring much less expensive foundations. It can 
be erected in a fraction of the time required for con- 
crete, while the strength of the steel is a positivel) 
known quantity unaffected by mixture, methods, et 
The floor beams are located at each column and in 
the center of the space between columns, where the 
beam is carried by the same member which carries 
the light tile curtain wall. The columns are gener- 
ally spaced 15 ft. on centers, in the length of the 
building, and the floor beams 7% ft. on centers, 
though in a large one-story building the columns 
may be 20 ft. apart. 

The window sash are the now extensively used 
steel units joined by vertical steel mullions to fil! 
the space desired. The sash have no separate 
frames and are held at the top by 14 in. hook bolts 
against a light angle underneath the curtain wa!! 
support. At the sides, the sash have frequent 
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le lugs, bedded in the brickwork as the latter 
t, and at the bottom a deep flange on the sash 
ded into the concrete sill, the whole making a 
fireproof and weatherproof construction. The 
these steel sash in quantities is less than 
wood sash and frames, while there is no 
tenance cost as the putty is a special litharge 
sition, applied inside the sash and not subject 
terioration as is ordinary putty on the outside 
od sash. The glass is held in place by metal 
as well as by the putty. 
such a building a sprinkler system is a most 
fitable investment, and is quickly paid for by the 

e reduction in insurance rates, the upper floors 

yg of slow burning construction. Yellow pine, 
> x 4 in. and 16 ft. long, is placed on edge on the 

beams and strongly spiked one to the other as 

Over this is laid crosswise “s in. matched 

e flooring. The result is a solid continuous slab 

thick, without joists, extremely rigid under any 

ds and practically non-destructible by fire, due to 

the absence of extensive joist surface or thin sec- 

ons. This floor weighs only a fraction of the 

ght of concrete floors, resulting again in economy 
teel frame and foundations. 

For warehouse construction, requiring few win- 
lows, the outer walls are laid of 12-in. or even 16-in. 
hollow tile, having numerous vertical ribs. Such a 
vall is capable of carrying any desired loads, has no 
through joints and is absolutely proof against pene- 
tration of frost or condensation of moisture on the 
inner surfaces whether or not the building is heated. 
These results have been established in the storage 
of planished iron gas heaters, where moisture would 
do great damage by rusting the goods. Where such 
: building requires to be heated, there is practically 
no conduction of heat through the hollow tile walls 
as compared with brick walls, solid or hollow. 

In the heating of a building of this type the re- 
sults are rather surprising in view of the large 
amount of glass surface. It is found that with the 
nstallation of about twelve 1'4-in. pipes along the 
tile curtain walls, underneath the windows, and with 
the adjustment of the swing ventilators to keep the 
ir fresh and charged with a proper amount of 
noisture, such a building is kept comfortable with 
ess heat than is required in a frame or brick build- 
ng of the old style, closely shut up in winter and 
ontaining excessively dry air. 

The roof of this system is 134-in. matched yellow 
ine, covered with a 10-yr., non-combustible, guar- 
inteed composition. For warehouse construction, 

house very inflammable material, the steel col- 

nns and beams are covered with special hollow- 
tile shapes and the floors above the ground are of 
nollow tile keyed between the floor beams, with 
ther wood or cement top 7% in. thick. The roof 
then is of hollow tile 3 in. x 12 in. x 24 in., 
aid on T-irons, properly spaced, and covered with 
veatherproof composition. 

The net result of this system is an attractive, 

irable, fireproof, well lighted, well heated and gen- 
erally efficient building, embodying all that is de- 
anded by present day ideals, at a cost as low as 
Uc. per sq. ft., which is no greater than that of 
nferior buildings. Such a building is quickly de- 
gned and erected, enabling the manager who is 
ar sighted to meet quickly the demands for in- 
reased capacity or efficiency and further to secure 
mplete construction during good weather. 

The savings at present possible, because of the 
ery low prices of building materials, will carry an 
dle building for a year or more, against interest 
narges on the investment, with the advantage of an 
mmediately available building when business has 
assumed a normal volume. 
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Adjustable-Speed Drilling Machine 


An interesting example of adjustable-speed mo 
tor drive combined with automatic starting con- 
trol applied to a drilling machine has been made 
by the Reliance Electric & Engineering Company 








An Upright Drilling Machine Having Both an Adjustable 
Speed Motor Drive and Automatic Starting Control 


Cleveland, Ohio. The machine is a Colburn D-1 
heavy duty drilling machine with compound table 
Its drilling capacity is 2 in. in solid steel with 
high-speed drills. 

The machine is driven by a 5-hp. Reliance ad 
justable-speed motor of the armature shifting 
design, having a speed range of 450 to 1800 r.p.m 
Changes in the motor speeds are obtained by turn 
ing the handwheel A which has been placed in a 
convenient position for the operator. The motor 
runs at any speed within its range so that it is 
always possible to adjust the motor speed ac- 
curately to suit any combination of drill size, feed 
and speed. 

The starting and stopping of the motor are 
controlled by an Electric Controller & Mfg. Com 
pany’s automatic starter through a drum switch 
mounted on the back of the column. This switch 
has forward, reverse, drift and brake points. When 
the switch is thrown to the brake position the 
motor and drill are automatically brought to a 
quick stop. The handle B of the drum switch is 
also ._provided with a special extension so that it 
is handy to the operator at the front of the machins 


An Enamel to Prevent Corrosion 


A rustproofing guarantee against the corrosion of 
steel and iron plate and tank work is being made by 
the Dover Boiler Works, Dover, N. J. It uses what is 
called bitumastic enamel, manufactured by Wailes, 
Dove & Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, which 
has been applied extensively in marine construction. 
An extension of the industrial application of this 
enamel is now being made. The plates or tanks are 
first dried by means of a blow torch and then treated 
with the bitumastic solution to make certain the ad- 
herence of the enamel. This material is applied by 
means of a brush and will withstand, it is stated, a 
temperature of 100 deg. F. 
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Practical Facts in Heat Treating Steel’ 


What Must Be-Considered in Heating, Quench- 
ing and Tempering Explained by the Problem 


of Hardening Gears—The Kinds of Furnace 
BY R. A. MILLHOLLANT 


Assuming that you have, through aid of your 
test piece, discovered the temperature at which the 
grain of the steel refines and hardening is possible, 
make a note of the temperature registered by the 
pyrometer. This should be in the neighborhood of 
1475 to 1550 deg. F., if the pyrometer is indicating 
correctly. In some few instances, however, you will 
find that some grades of oil-hardening gear steel 
harden at lower temperatures. The test pieces 
will tell exactly where the hardening range of the 
steel in question lies. 


HEATING AND QUENCHING THE GEARS 


Now let us turn to the actual hardening and 
drawing of the oil-hardening gear. In the very 
first place, let me urge the necessity of treating the 
steel as carefully as consistent with production de- 
mand. It is an old, hard learned trick of the black- 
smith to “take the frost out” before he heats a 
piece of tool steel on a cold morning. The warming 
or preheating of steel eliminates to a remarkable 
degree the danger of breakage in quenching and the 
presence of oil and water checks in hardened steel. 
Therefore, let me emphasize preheating the 
gears before raising them to a hardening tem- 
perature. Do not go to the elaborate expense of 
erecting a preheating oven; use the waste space in 
the furnace you already have. The strip across the 
furnace 8 in. wide just inside of the door is a good 
place to preheat the gears. It is best to allow the 
gears to come to a dull red before they are placed 
directly in the heating space. After the gears have 
been preheated it is best to bring them up to the 
hardening temperature as rapidly as possible, and 
as soon as the gear becomes thoroughly saturated it 
should be quenched. 

Much damage can be done unless the quenching 
is done very carefully. Do not jerk the gear out on 
a rod and throw it into the oil tank. Handle it 
gently. Pick up the gear on your dipping rod and 
lower into the bath with a steady even motion, al- 
ways dipping gears with small hub holes vertically. 
That is, edgewise; for the nearer the gear is dipped 
in a vertical plane, the less warp will there be in 
the gear. In small gears up to 6 in. outside diam- 
eter, and 2 in. hole in the hub, this method of dip- 
ping is highly satisfactory. Raise and lower the 
cooling gear four or five times slowly in the oil 
bath, maintaining the same vertical motion used in 
dipping. This steady motion cools the gear uni- 
formly and minimizes distortion, which in nine 
cases out of ten is caused by a lack of uniform cool- 
ing in quenching. Do not serub the gear around 
in the oil or move it in any direction save in the 
vertical plane. 

The reasons for this are many and more com- 
plex than might be thought. In the first place, the 
cooling gear is brought into contact with cold oil 
on one side only when moving about violently, and 
the side in the direction of motion will cool more 

*Continued from page 837, The Iron Age, April 15. All 
rights reserved by R. A. Millholland, who is heat treating 
engineer of the Lyons-Atlas Company, Indianapolis, suc- 
cessor to the builders of the Atlas steam engines and now 
manufacturer of Diesel oil engines and motor cars. The 


author’s observations are based on five years of experiment, 
research and study. 


quickly than the other and the gear is liable to 
shrink and what is worse shrink unevenly, and the 
gear will come out of the tank out of round and 
tapered across the face of the teeth. Violent agi- 
tation of the gears is likely to stir up a small 
amount of water that generally lies at the bottom 
of every oil tank, no matter how careful one may 
be trying to avoid having water present in the oil. 
Wherever water touches a cooling oil-hardening 
gear, you may reasonably expect to find a crack or 
surface check. After the gear has been kept in 
motion for four or five slow motions, lower it gently 
to the bottom of the basket in the tank. Quench 
the next gear in just the same manner. Never per- 
mit the gears to rest on or near the bottom of the 
oil tank. Suspend them in the wire basket a few 
inches from the bottom to prevent them from com- 
ing in contact with the water while they are cooling. 

Most gears can be dipped in this manner, but 
where the hole approaches the outside diameter in 
size, as in the case with some starter ring gears 
for motor cars, another method has been found by 
the writer to be a trifle more satisfactory in secur- 
ing gears with a minimum amount of distortion. In- 
stead of dipping the gear edgewise the gear is laid 
in a fine wire basket and dipped flat. That is, the 
entire periphery of the gear strikes the oil at once. 
The basket is kept moving up and down in the oil, 
with a steady even motion until the gear has cooled 
down below a red and then it can be dumped out 
of the dipping basket to the tank basket. 


CONDITIONS WHICH MUST BE AVOIDED 


The wires of the dipping basket should be smali, 
so that little or no heat is extracted by them from 
the hot gear, for if heavy wires are used the gear is 
likely to be soft wherever the gear touches the 
wires. The soft spots, though not necessarily detri 
mental, are often the cause of rejection in the case 
of a rigid inspection. Much depends on acting 
swiftly and with dispatch after the gear is heated. 
The sooner the gear hits the oil after it leaves the 
furnace the better will be the results, both as to 
hardness and finish. If the gear came out of the 
oil perfectly black and hard so that it resists a file 
the treatment is perfect, provided, of course, there 
has been no distortion. If the gears come out white 
and scaly, there is a decarbonized surface and a file 
bites the corners and edges of the gear but rides 
when pressure is applied. The underlying surface 
is hard but the outer surface has been decarbonized 
from over-exposure to the hardening temperature in 
an oxidizing plane. To avoid the latter condition 
the floor of the furnace must be bedded with char- 
coal and a neutral flame maintained in the furnace. 
The gear must not be exposed to the hardening 
temperature any longer than it requires to saturate 
the gear with heat. 


TYPES OF FURNACE FOR HARDENING 


For hardening gears, the muffle type furnace is 
without doubt the best but it is a slow heater and a 
“fuel hog.” The semi-muffle type furnace with the 


raisable firebrick-lined door is the best all around 
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ace for this kind of work. A peep hole in the 

will save lots of valuable time lost in cooling 

irnace by raising and lowering the door. The 

cuestion has been fought over so much of late 

the writer hardly dares offer his own judgment 

e matter, but since we are writing from ex- 

ce, I say, with some few exceptions, gas is the 

fuel to use. It is not the cheapest fuel, but it 

most economical and reliable. The heating 

inside of the furnace varies of course with 

juantity of production but it is unwise to use 

than a 36 x 18 x 12-in. heating space, except 

very large gears, for the simple reason that 

there will be some difficulty encountered in quench- 

more gears at one time than this size furnace 
vill hold. 

[he conditions of combustion in the furnace will 
have a great influence on the quality of the product 
hardened. An excess of air in the semi-muffle fur- 

ice will cause decarbonization and scaling to take 
place and the product will be of a poor appearance. 
lo avoid sealing resort may be had to one of two 
measures: Bed the bottom of the furnace with fine 
hareoal which when heated will give off carbon 
onoxide gas; this will unite with any excess 
xygen in the heating chamber to form carbon 
dioxide gas, which is inactive on steel. The oxygen 
having been thus removed from the presence of the 
heated gears, there will be little or no scale on the 
work when it comes from the quenching tank. 

The second method of preventing scaling is by 
regulating the combustion of the fuel so that a 
neutral flame is obtained. The term neutral flame 

course merely means a flame free from excess 
‘ir or oxygen. This flame is in evidence in a gas 
furnace when a semi-visible flame shoots out the 
pyrometer vent and the chinks in the door. As 

ng as this yellow flame can be seen emanating 

from the vent and chinks, you may be sure that 

ery little sealing will take place on the parts sub- 
ted to heat. 

After the gears have been quenched and allowed 

grow cold in the tank, they should be drawn to 
elieve surface strains. In hardening, the oil is 

of sufficient density to harden the gears clear 
through unless they are very thin, and hence there 
re strains present that must be relieved before the 
year can be used without fear of breaking under 
oad. Three hundred and sixty degrees will gen- 
erally draw the gears sufficiently for ordinary serv- 
e, but where the gears are subject to very sudden 
shock, the drawing must be carried to 400 deg. 

Undoubtedly the best way to draw gears, or any 
other hardened parts for that matter, is in a heated 
il bath. Heat a tank of oil to the required tem- 
perature and maintain it. Place the gears loosely 

a wire basket and immerse in the oil. The tem- 
perature is measured by a thermometer graduated 

600 deg. Of course when the cold gears are 

nmersed in the lot of oil the temperature of the oil 
ath will fall until the gears reach the same tem- 
erature as the oil. As soon as the oil recovers 
'o its proper temperature, begin to time the draw- 
ng operation. Twenty minutes is sufficient for all 
mall gears weighing less than 3 lb. Larger ones 
take more time. A scleroscope is a useful instru- 
ment for governing the amount of drawing re- 
quired for the gears. Except for clash gears, 65 to 
‘(0 deg. Shore is the best gear hardness desirable, 
ind if your gears run over that, raise the tempera- 
‘ure of the oil drawing bath and prolong the draw- 
ng time. A gear that has been drawn back 5 to 10 
points on the scleroscope will be tougher and 
stronger than an undrawn gear of corresponding 
hardness, all other conditions being equal. 
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Automatic Drilling and Tapping Machine 

The Garvin Machine Company, Spring and 
Varick streets, New York City, has added a com- 
bination drilling and automatic tapping machine to 
its line of automatic tapping machines. With this 
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4 Combination Drilling and Automatic Tapping Machine That 
Allows Holes Up to a Maxin of & I to be Drilled and 
fapped in One Machine 


machine it is possible to drill and tap work on the 
one machine without having to remove it from the 
drilling machine and take it to a second machine 
to have the holes tapped. 

The drilling head is applied to the company’ 
standard No. 2 automatic tapping machine, which 
was illustrated in The Iron Age, December 24, 1914. 
It is driven by a separate countershaft and has 
a capacity for driving a -in. drill. The tapping 
machine will drive U. S. standard taps, ranging 
from 1, to %4 in. in diameter, in cast iron. The 
tapping spindle is fitted with two friction pulleys 
running in opposite directions, and once the tap 
is started the machine will work automatically to 
tap the holes to a predetermined depth. An auto- 
matic trip operates when the hole is tapped to the 
proper depth to reverse the tap 


Early Use of Safety Goggles 


The earliest record of systematic eye protection, ac 
cording to G. W. Keller of T. A. Willson & Co., Ince., 
Reading, Pa., is that of the Crane Company, Chicago, 
which in 1897 began to provide eye protectors for it 
men. In 1898 the company put this work on a syste 
matic basis, giving the glasses to the men free of 
charge, and requiring operators, as far as possible at 
that time, to wear the glasses constantly when they 
were exposed to flying bits of metal, emery, or to glare 
and hot metal. Dr. A. M. Harvey, who is still chief 
surgeon of the company, was the originator of the plan. 
The Crane Company posted signs conspicuously at vari- 
ous points in the shop, drawing the attention of the men 
to the necessity of using glasses and the fact that the 
glasses were provided by the company without cost. 
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National Metal Trades Association Meeting 


Keynote of Last Week’s Annual Meeting in New York the Estab- 
lishment of Conference Boards of Employers’ Associations. The 
Object of These Is to Carry On the Training of Apprentices, to 
Study Legislation, to Improve Factory Conditions and to Take 
Up Other Industrial Problems, Especially Those of Politics 


Another step in the evolution of associated effort was 
developed at the annual meeting of the National Metal 
Trades Association held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
on Wednesday and Thursday of last week, April 14 and 
15. It amounts to the establishment of conference 
boards made up of representatives of more or less allied 
employers’ associations. The first of these conference 
boards brought into being a little over a year ago the 
co-operative movement to standardize safety and sani- 
tation practice, conducted under the name “National 
Affiliated Safety Organizations,” and the idea has been 
seized on to further more rapidly than might otherwise 
be possible the training of apprentices and to co-ordinate 
the efforts of employers to bring the influence of busi- 
ness men to bear on legislation. John D. Hibbard paid 
special attention to the subject in his report as commis- 
sioner, as did W. A. Viall in his report as chairman of 
the association’s apprenticeship committee, and M. W. 
Alexander in an address at the Wednesday afternoon 
session. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AMONG ASSOCIATIONS 


“The movement which was started last year for a 
more harmonious and intelligent co-operation on the 
part of national associations,” said Mr. Hibbard, “and 
which found expression in the National Affiliated Safety 
Organizations, co-ordinating the efforts of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the National Founders’ 
Association, the National Electric Light Association, 
and our own association, has been extended and your 
officers are now members of two other similar confer- 
ence boards; namely, the Joint Committee of Associated 
Employers and the Conference Board on Training of 
Apprentices; these bringing us into close relations with 
the National Erectors’ Association, the United Typothe- 
te of America, the American Anti-Boycott Association, 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, as well 
as those mentioned This whole movement is 
most significant, and many results of prime and far- 
reaching importance are anticipated. Never before 
have these powerful organizations been so effectively 
united, and never before was such joint action, as may 
now be expected, possible. This movement is also 
reflected in the formation and active operation of asso- 
ciated employers of the various states, notably Missouri 
and Illinois, where it has been found that the only way 
to oppose effectively state legislation of a character dan- 
gerous to legitimate business 
politically militant associations.” 


before. 


has been to organize 


CONFERENCE 


The apprenticeship committee report, which was 
signed by W. A. Viall, Brown & Sharp Mfg. Company, 
Providence; R. K. LeBlond, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, and F. S. North, Union Special 
Machine Company, Chicago, called attention to the fact 
that at the annual meeting in 1913, it was voted that 
the National Metal Trades Association employ a man 
to assist in the organization of an apprenticeship system 
in the shops of its members. The committee expressed 
regret that the man was not discovered. “We are not 
losing sight of the fact,’ says the report, “that modern 
conditions, in fact, the conditions of the last four or 
five years, are changing to such an extent that the 
specialist is coming more and more into vogue: but 
despite this, there is ever present the demand for the 
all-round skilled workman.” The committee asked for 


BOARD ON TRAINING APPRENTICES 


help in finding the man “who is in sympathy with train- 
ing methods; who has the breadth of vision that will 
allow him to go into shops and suggest organizations 
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that will not upset all existing work being do 
short, a man of a thoroughly attractive type; 
attractive element to be combined with tact.” 

The remainder of the report was in part as fo! 
“Stimulated by the results that the Conference Bo 
on Safety and Sanitation has accomplished in the \ 
of its existence, Mr. M. W: Alexander called togethe 
representatives of the various bodies that have 
interested in apprenticeship work with the object 
forming, if possible, a Conference Board on Trai 
of Apprentices. Representatives were present 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the Nationa 
Founders’ Association, the National Metal Trades As 
ciation, the United Typothetae of America and 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 

“The plan to be carried out is that the associatio: 
meationed shall appoint their president and two men 
bers of its body as members of this board: that the: 
shall consider the various ideas brought before then 
and, in an informal yet in a thoroughly painstaking and 
careful way, recommend those plans that seem to be best 
adapted to meet the demands of the special body that 
is considering the apprenticeship question. 

“The work that the United Typothetae of America 
is doing in systematizing an apprenticeship system was 
a revelation to those who were present, and they have 
brought out many facts which show conclusively that 
we have a common cause up to a certain point in con 
nection with the training of boys. Whether the pros 
pective apprentice is to enter the building trade, print- 
ing trade, machine-tool trade or other lines, we look 
for a certain course of preliminary knowledge and of 
schooling; and here we believe there are opportunities 
of formulating requirements that will raise the dignity 
of the apprentice in every trade.” 

The recommendations of the apprenticeship com 
mittee were reviewed in The Iron Age of April 15 
together with the reports presented in the Wednesday 
morning session, and the resolution which grew out of 


the report and was adopted on Thursday was as fol 
lows: 


tesolved: That the National Metal Trades Associa 
tion authorizes the participation of a committee with 
the Conference Board on Training of Apprentices, and 
that the executive committee allow the necessary dues, 
ind the expenses of such committee, provided said 
executive committee, upon investigation, approves the 
vork of the Conference Board on Training of Apprer 


CONFERENCE BOARD’S WORK IN SAFETY 

Magnus W. Alexander, who spoke at the Wednesday 
afternoon session on “Co-operation of National Em- 
ployers’ Associations through Conference Boards,” said 
in part: 

New social relationship and new methods of pro 
duction have created new problems in management. To 
meet these problems the best thought is necessary. The 
industrial army is growing and legislative activities ar 
increasing. It is the fashion of the day to attack su 
cessful business and to insinuate selfish motives to manu 
facturers. This has made the management of manu 
facturing industries a stupendous problem. Though 
great, it must be dealt with broadly and unselfish!) 
Each employer in each industry has peculiar problems 
When traced back to their origin they all spring fron 
the same source of omission and commission. The) 
need broad corrective treatment. The extent to which 
these problems will have a right solution depends 
the get-together spirit of all concerned. 

Safety and sanitation is not a new idea. 
big when viewed under modern conditions. 
to make it an idea of new origin is wrong. 


It becam* 
The effort 
Working in 
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| in many parts of the country, there were many 
i on the same problems. A solution was offered 
ifferent places, both good and efficient, rendering 
select one of them. There arose from these 
ns an unnecessary duplication. Hence steps 
ken to overcome this, which resulted in the 
meeting a year ago of a number of men who 
nted five to six million employees. From this 
med the Conference Board on Safety and Sani- 
To this board comes a vast fund of valuable 
ation from a great variety of industries. The 
ted devices and remedies are all tried out by the 
nd recommended to employers belonging to the 
is employers associations. Nothing is decided on 
unanimously. Each device or formula sent out 
the stamp, “N. A. S. O.” standing for National 
ated Safety Organizations. Devices are sold at 
price, the board being interested not in making 
y but in solving problems. 

[he board has received many letters in praise of its 
tive devices and it has been turned to often for 
e. Its bulletins have been enacted by the Minne 
Labor Commission into the State’s standards. 
one year’s work and only five meetings, the board 
laid out a programme for the coming year. It 

presents the accumulated judgment of a large body 


GOOD LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


The question of good light, an important safety 
tor and a difficult problem in foundries, was placed 
efore the board by the National Founders’ Association. 
ters were sent out to foundries and machine shops 
to what had been done in this line. This work has 
ilted in the drawing up of two bulletins, one on 
tural light and one on artificial light. The first has 
een issued and sent abroad. The second has been 
ssed and approved. 
The ventilation problem has been taken up, always 
lifficult one. The board’s inspector has been sent on 
trip of investigation and 150 letters have been dis 
atched. The work has been conducted carefully and 
tematically and the board has found universal 
ipproval 


BULLETINS ON FIRST AID 


Speaking of the. bulletin on first aid to the injured, 
Mr. Alexander said that, as all accidents cannot be 
ninated, the establishing of a corps of first aid men 
ts recommended. A meeting of 15 physicians from 
is many corporations was held last year from which 
ference there resulted the issuing of 10,000 pam- 
lets covering recommendations to fit this problem. 
Eighteen doctors recently met to review the work of 
¢ last year and to formulate joint action for the 
nefit of all. Questions of the effects of decayed teeth, 
strain and incipient tuberculosis are being taken up, 
i even of certain phases of workmen’s compensation 
ws. For example, in Indiana, the liability of an 
mployer begins with the-day of the injury, but if no 
tice is given in 30 days, liability ceases. But if dur- 
g that time a workman declares he has suffered back 
train while working and demands compensation, no 
tor can certify that he does not suffer as he swears. 
ie only remedy for this disease of so-called “compen- 
s” is compensation. A recent conference in New 
rk of 25 prominent physicians has redounded to 
eat benefit. 


} 


The formation of a conference board on the training 
apprentices is being pushed. In various fields inde- 
endent workers have made no great progress in this 
roblem. Much. good is being done, but the work is 
properly correlated or -presented. How funda- 
ntal it is that various industries be brought together 
this problem and that there be one programme for 
industries! 


A CONFERENCE BOARD ON LAWS 


But there is one’ thing more fundamental still- 
How. shall-we be-aHowed to carry on our business? A 
onference board om legislative methods is necessary 
ind even planned-and- hoped for. - The sixty-third Con- 
gress entertained 40,000- bills and enacted 700 laws; 48 
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legislatures have also done their work. Last year 4000 
legislators passed 43,400 pages of laws Various states 
are passing or considering compensation laws; other 
problems, like the minimum wage, are demanding cor 


sideration and co-operation of employers and associa 


tions. It is a waste of time and effort to do this ir 
each state Co-operation is necessary, for in unio! 
there is strength. At the same time it is a patriot 


duty 
THE BUSINESS MAN IN POLITICS 


In the absence of Dudley Taylor, who was to pr 
sent a paper on “State Legislation and the Busines 
Man,” the chairman of the afternoon called upon P 
W. Gates, president Hanna Engineering Works, Ch 
cago, to discuss the topic. 

Mr. Gates said that in Illinois it became recognized 
that legislation was assuming such shape that business 


men must get into politics. So a few men two yea! 
ago formed the Allied Business Men of Illinoi Its 
object was to consider legislation that was oppressive 
or likely to become so It was evident that the o ly 


way to combat this problem was to get all the Illinoi 
associations to join under one head; that they were not 
prepared to cope with the other side; that labor had 
lobbies 


A majority of the business men knew very little 


legislative conditions, even did not know the repre 


sentatives from their own district They got together, 
employed an attorney and are investigating every act 
of the legislature as well as conducting a campaign 
of education. The recent eight-hour bill was post 
poned and its inimical effects presented to the law 


makers. District committees are formed now and can 
didates are watched and fruitful results are already 
apparent 

W. A. Layman, Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, told briefly what had been done in Missouri 
He stated that, partly through the example of Illinoi 
the same results had been accomplished in Missouri 
As a result of the work of the Associated Employers 
of Missouri no labor bill was enacted by the legislature 
just adjourned and the movement was started only a 
few months before the legislature opened its session 


Missouri Mr. Layman cited the insurance muddle, 


As an illustration of how things are happening i: 


whereby insurance companies had been driven fron 
the state; the loss of a large amount of money by a 
fire caused a change in the law and the companie 
were now again doing business In the anti-Standard 


Oil legislation, one town was completely deprived of 
its industries by the compulsory closing of its oil wu 


dustry; the attorney-general declared the law uncon 


stitutional and the town’s activities were resumed 
Everyone knows the result of the vote on the full-crew 
law 4 change has come over the spirit of the people 


and the business man has entered politics 

Theodore Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
recited how the social democrats had beer removed 
from power in that city by a combination of republi 
cans and democrats. From this has grown the forma 
tion of the Milwaukee Metal Trades and Founders’ 
Association, which is investigating all political prob 
lems and acts of the legislature, its committee meeting 
every Saturday night \ business man has been elected 
Governor of the State and his inauguration was at 
tended by the largest delegation of business men in the 
history of the State 
By invitation of the chairman, Howard P. Eells, 
Bucyrus | ompany, Cleveland, Ohio, a former president 
of the association, said how very much in his mind 
had been the importance and efficiency of the backing 
of the business man as brought out not only by Mr 
Gates and Mr. Layman, but also by Mr. Alexander 
He believed that one thing this country needs, that our 
administration needs, is the support and backing of 
business men. The time is coming when a President 
of the United States will have the backing of the busi 
ness men. 

Walt. S. Goodwin closed the afternoon programme 
with an address on “The Highways and Hedges of 
Many Managers of Men.” It was a portrayal of the 


many characters that are met with among factory 
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foremen, and the reasons why they never reach the 
value which they should attain because of individual 
faults of disposition, character and intellect. The vari- 
ous types were graphically and amusingly illustrated 
on the blackboard by the speaker. 


LABOR AND ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION 


At the opening of the last session Mr. Rice read a 
telegram of felicitation from the California Metal 
Trades Association. He then paid a tribute to Daniel 
Davenport for his service to American industry, par- 
ticularly in the Danbury Hatters’ case. 

Mr. Davenport, who addressed the meeting, recalled 
that he first came in contact with the National Metal 
Trades Association 12 years ago when he participated 
in a meeting at Buffalo. He gave a succinct account 
of the Danbury case, and of the legal vicissitudes it 
went through. The two great points which it was 
sought to demonstrate were whether the Sherman anti- 
trust act meant what it said and whether individual 
members of a trade union were liable for the acts of 
its officers. Particular satisfaction, he said, is derived 
from the action of the courts in sustaining the latter. 

Mr. Davenport told of the years of effort to secure 
legislation removing labor unions from the operations 
of the Sherman anti-trust act, and culminating in the 
Clayton bill, now law. He said in this connection that 
a case pending in the United States Supreme Court 
and about to be argued is expected to bring about a 
construction of the Clayton act. It is contended that 
the act does not change any existing law. The com- 
plaint is that certain manufacturers of wood trim 
cannot do business in New York for the reason that 
another group of manufacturers hire none but union 
carpenters, who will install nothing but union-made 
trim. A decision is expected this summer. Mr. Daven- 
port said that everything is working around to the 
principle of the open shop and that “when the clouds 
roll by, I think we shall find this a free country once 
more.” 


WHAT FROM INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION ? 


Walter Drew, of the National Erectors’ Association, 
New York, told of the co-operation by a joint com- 
mittee of his association, the National Metal Trades 
Association and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, with the Federal Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations and of the latter’s investigations and hearings 
which have been conducted in various cities. He re- 
called the fact that the commission owes its inception 
to social workers who believed that unlawfulness on 
the part of labor might be traced to unfair treatment 
of it. He said the commission had been held in dis- 
trust and apprehension, and, he believed, without foun- 
dation. He said that it was the part of wisdom to 
work with the commission instead of against it, inas 
much as manufacturers have nothing to conceal. He 
held the open-shop movement to be a benefit to indus- 
try at large and that a proper understanding of it by 
the general public was the great need. If this could 
be accomplished by an investigation, it should be wel- 
comed, even though the investigation might be re- 
garded by some as hostile and partisan. He said that 
one fact which had been brought out in the hearings 
was the lack of civil responsibility of a union for its 
acts, and the inability to recover from its funds. The 
fact of power without responsibility had been repeat- 
edly driven home. The future of the commission and 
the appearance of its report is a matter of uncertainty 
because of a shortage of funds which had led to some 
disintegration of the commission’s organization. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

F. K. Copeland, Sullivan Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago, took the chair to receive the report of the nomi- 
nating committee, F. C. Caldwell, chairman. The lat- 
ter said it had been decided to abandon precedent in 
selecting a president and to renominate Mr. Rice, not 
only for the reason that his work as president had 
been so satisfactory, but because there was a feeling 
that with a one-year term a president relinquishes his 
office just when he had become thoroughly conversant 
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with its duties and capable of rendering the best sery. 
ice. Mr. Caldwell was ardent in his tribute to Mr. 
Rice’s capacity for work. Mr. Rice was elected with 
out opposition. 

Other officers were elected, as follows: 

First vice-president, George Mesta, Mesta Ma 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

Second vice-president, W. H. Van Dervoort, Root 
& Van Dervoort Engineering Company, East Moline, 
Il. 

Treasurer, F. C. Caldwell, H. W. Caldwell & 
Company, Chicago. 

Councilors for two years: W. A. Layman, Wagne: 
Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis; Paul B. Kendig, 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; J. W 
Higgins, Worcester Pressed Steel Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; M. B. McLauthlin, Geo. T. McLauthlin Com 
pany, Boston; Justus H. Schwacke, William Sellers & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Henry D. Sharpe, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 

Honorary member, M. H. Barker, American Too! & 
Machine Company, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Rice made a brief speech in appreciation of thé 
honor conferred on him, as did several of the other 
officers. Mr. Mesta was not present. Mr. Rice, in his 
remarks, expressed his appreciation of the work of 
Commissioner John D. Hibbard and of Secretary Homer 
D. Sayre. He said the association had an organiza 
tion which would be a credit to any business estab 
lishment. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The report on industrial education, read as men- 
tioned in last week’s issue by H. B. Kennedy, was in 
part as follows: 

The Board of Education of Pittsburgh has agreed 
to assign 8 teachers to part-time instruction to be 
established in the public schools in co-operation with 
employers. 

In Indiana they have established since last Septem- 
ber 34 State-aided vocational schools with 4020 pupils 
enrolled. 

In Providence, R. I., the city authorities have se- 
cured an efficient instructor to supervise industrial 
education in the public schools with the co-operation of 
employers. 

Connecticut has established a plan for maintaining 
or assisting in the maintenance of industrial schoo's 
carried on by local communities under certain con 
ditions, the administration being carried on through the 
office of the secretary of the State board of education. 

A bill providing for industrial education has been 
passed by the legislature of West Virginia. 

A bill providing for a commission to study voca 
tional education has been introduced in the Delaware 
legislature. 

California has taken up the subject of vocational 
education by appointment of a commission on voca- 
tion education. 

Minneapolis, Minn., received a bequest of over 
$2,000,000 for establishing and maintaining an indus- 
trial school wherein shall be taught industrial and 
mechanical arts. 

New York City is at present making a most note- 
worthy attempt to give young people who are not train- 
ing for college a training for life. Dean Herman 
Schneider of the University of Cincinnati has been 
retained by the city of New York to work out plans 
for a system of co-operating and continuation courses 
in the public schools and industries of New York, based 
upon similar schemes which have been successfully con- 
ducted under his direction in Cincinnati. 

An important event of the year on vocational edu- 
cation was the appointment by President Wilson, pur- 
suant to act of Congress approved January 20, 1914, of 
a commission of nine members “to consider the subject 
of national aid for vocational education and report their 
findings and recommendations not later than June 1.” 
The Commission made its report to Congress, after 
six weeks of activity that included a number of public 
hearings, conferences, etc., at a total expenditure of 
$10,000, although $15,000 had been appropriated. It 
is intended to bring the matter up for renewed con- 
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on at the first session of the Congress which 
in December, 1915. The following gives in 
sed form the recommendations of the commission: 
national grants be given to the States for the pur- 
stimulating vocational education in agriculture and 
es and industries, and that these grants be given in 
e training of teachers of agricultural, trade and 
and home economics subjects; for paying part of 
es of teachers, supervisors and directors of agricul- 
ibjects and of teachers of trade and industrial subjects 
appropriations also be made to a Federal board for 
studies and investigations which shall be of use in 
il schools, as follows: For salaries of teachers, super- 
d directors of agricultural, trade and industrial sub- 
$1,000,000 for fiscal year 1915-16 until a maximum of 
00 is reached in 1923-24 For the training of teachers 
iltural trade and industrial and home economics sub- 
the sum of $500,000 for fiscal year 1915-16 up to 
000 in 1918-19 and annually thereafter For the work 
Federal board for administering grants and furnishing 
tion and advice to the States, an appropriation of 
) annually 
maximum in each case is continued annually there 
The schools to be aided are of three kinds—all-day 
s, part-time schools, and evening schools, to prepare 
ind girls over 14 years of age for employment in agri- 
, trades and industries. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet on the evening of April 14, at 
he Hotel Astor, was unusually well attended. Presi- 
lent Rice presided and introduced the two speakers, 
Frederick P. Fish, of Boston, and Alfred W. Martin, 
‘the Ethical Culture Society, New York City. 

Referring to present day efforts to ameliorate the 
ot of the laboring class, Mr. Rice said that in his 
opinion it was of far more importance to get the drones 
among workingmen up to the highest point of efficiency 
than getting the majority down to the lowest possible 
imber of hours. He said there is no value in reduc- 
ng hours of labor to a point lower than health demands, 
it, on the contrary, most of the good in the world has 
ome from doing more work than is necessary. Of 
ourse, it must be realized that many persons work too 
ird and too long for their own good, but there also 
re a great many who don’t work enough. The need of 

reation was to be recognized, of course. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD BUSINESS MEN CHANGING 


Mr. Fish began with a brief survey of the industrial 

d business achievements of the fifty years dating 
om Lincoln’s death. He touched on many matters of 
neern to business and deplored the criticisms which 
had been enunciated from pulpit and platform, in 
rrivate circles and in the press and cheap magazines. 
le pointed out that this is a day of extremes, not only 

the attitude in which business men have been 
egarded, but in other directions, such as art, music 
and literature, all indicating that the human mind is 
sometimes carried away by ideas not in consonance 
vith sound sense. This condition might be due to the 
act that people are thinking too hard. All of the 
worst existent today is matched, or offset, he said, 
y progress for good never before equalled, and with the 
itter no man who has red blood in his veins can fail 
to be in sympathy. 

Were Shakespeare alive today, Mr. Fish said he 
loubted that the great poet would be writing books, 
ind Michael Angelo, if he were here, probably would 
e designing or building great water power projects 

the west. 

Years ago people had great respect for the man who 
ould make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. Manufacturers and business men are accom- 
plishing things as great, yet there has been a tendency 

regard them, not as benefactors, but as criminals. 
Mr. Fish said the time is ripe for a reaction from this 
mode of thought. He declared the standards of busi- 
ness men to be higher than required by the law and in 
proof of his assertion he mentioned the usual fidelity 
to verbal contracts, the abhorrence of lying and the 
willing acceptance of cancellations where the enforce- 
ment of a contract would impose great hardship. 

Describing the difficulties which beset the course of 
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business men he told of an instance where a legislator 
who had framed a law and himself a lawyer, had 
advised clients that a certain agreement would not be in 
violation of the law, yet they were later subjected to a 
fine. As for the Clayton act, he said it means an era 
of uncertainty and discouragement. In place of the 
Federal trade commission bill, which stipulates that all 
unfair methods of competition are unlawful, Mr. Fish 
said that a law might as well be passed to say that 
all men must be good. In innumerable cases the ques 
tion of what constitutes unfair competition can only be 
determined by a superhuman man, yet the determina 
tion had been left to a body of five men, whose abilities 
he would leave to his audience. Alluding to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, he said that so far as he 
could see it had been helpful in only one respect—it had 
helped the railroads to see their mistakes quicker than 
they otherwise would have done. Considering the 
innumerable differences in business, he could not see 
how a body like the Federal Trade Commission could 
grasp them. A thousand commissions would not be 
too many to be in touch with industry as a whole. If 
anything is sure, it is that the commission will make 
mistakes. In the matter of trade agreements, the first 
question which should be asked is whether there is any- 
thing in them which is harmful! to the public interest, a 
policy from which great good would come. 

Mr. Fish said that with all the inveighing against 
rebates the government itself is giving rebates to de 
partment stores and mail order houses through the 
medium of the parcel post. He intimated that the 
government should not give undue advantage to private 
business interests, while admitting that economic laws 
must prevail. 

Mr. Martin said he had studied the by-laws, con 
stitution and principles of the National Metal Trade 
Association and in them had found only things com 
mendable. He said they contained more consideration 
for the toiler than was encompassed in any of the 
great writings of previous eras. He alluded to the 
interest of the association in safety and sanitation, 
educational work, right of employment and means of 
finding it afforded to the willing worker, and to othe 
activities of the association. He also traced the 
changes in the status of business men in the past 

A geod dinner was made more enjoyable by an 
excellent vocal quartet. Not to be omitted is mention 
of the songs by Theodore H. Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Com 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., for which he is justly famous 
The diners were neutral, for both “It’s a Long Way 
to Tipperary” and “Die Wacht am Rhein” were sung 
with vigor by everybody. 


Erie’s Engine and Boiler Works 


The April issue of the Erie Magazine, which i 
published quarterly by the Erie Board of Commerce, 
Erie, Pa., in its leading article features the importance 
of that city in the manufacture of engines and boilers 
Erie has for many years been termed “the engine and 
boiler town” By the records of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company, 
which covers 35 years, Erie has manufactured 
more steam boilers than any other city in the 
union. This special branch of Erie’s_ industry 
was begun about 75 years ago when a_ small 
foundry was established which was the beginning of 
what has since become the Erie City Iron Works, now 
among the largest establishments in the world devoted 
to the manufacture of engines and boilers. Other loca! 
manufacturers in these lines are the Bay State Iror 
Works, Bay State Machine Company, Skinner Engine 
Company, Nagle Engine & Boiler Works, Nagle-Cor 
liss Engine Company, Erie Engine Works, Union Iron 
Works, Ball Engine Company, Erie Mfg. & Supply 
Company, Erie Machine Shop, Heisler Locomotive 
Works, Fulton Mfg. Company, Erie Pump & Engine 
Works, Pennsylvania Boiler Works and American 
Boiler Works. 


The Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
has taken an order from the Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Company for the crane equipment for its new steel 
plant. 
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Prostration of Belgian Industry Is Complete 


Contrasting Aspect of the Famous Valley of 
the Meuse Now and Before the War—Condi- 
tions in the Districts of Liege and Namur 


BY DAVID ELLIOTT SASSEEN 


Tourists always have found one of the most 
interesting sections of Europe to be the pictur- 
esque valley of the Meuse, and up to the outbreak 
of hostilities between the great powers this had also 
been one of the richest and most prosperous sec- 
tions of Europe, or of almost any part of the world. 
The valley extends from Vise on the Holland bor- 
der southwest through the provinces of Liege and 
Namur to the French border. From one end to 
the other the valley of the Meuse was remarkably 
attractive in its scenery. Bold cliffs, ruined castles, 
rich pastures and thriving cities, towns and vil- 
lages, followed one another in such rapid and un- 
interrupted succession that for a great part of 
the distance, particularly between Liege and 
Namur, it gave the aspect of one town or city, so 
densely was it populated. Before the war, every- 
where the eye was met by lofty chimneys of fac- 
tories and the bustle of coal mines, which attested 
the enterprising character of the people. 

The valley, like all parts of Belgium, was ex- 
tremely fertile. Agriculture vied with manufacture 
for supremacy. The rich plateau that stretched to 
the north and west from the banks of the Meuse 
waved with its golden harvest every year, while 
meadows brought abundance of fodder for horses 
and cattle. It is safe to say that hardly an acre 
of uncultivated land, where that land was tillable, 
could be found in the entire kingdom, and the 
naturally beautiful scenery was diversified with 
gardens, cornfields and, in certain sections, vine- 
yards. Now the entire aspect of the valley of the 
Meuse, as the writer found in a trip of several 
weeks ago, has been changed. It is the center of 
the tremendous contest between the armies of the 
warring nations. The hundreds of tall chimneys 
no longer send clouds of smoke into the air; the 
machinery is silent, and hundreds of thousands of 
skilled artisans in the district are idle. 

Belzgium’s commerce was vast, considering the 
size of the country. Its imports in 1912 were $956,- 
896,000 and its exports were $762,635,000. Its 
imports from the United States were $79,869,000 
and its exports to this country $28,010,000. It had 
5402 miles of railroad under State control. 


COAL 


One of the great sources of Belgium’s pros- 
perity was her very considerable mineral wealth, 
more especially coal, which was known to exist in 
Hainault early in the 18th century, although it 
was not until the end of the Dutch rule that steps 
were taken to exploit the mines in a serious fashion. 
The last complete census showed that there were 
employed in the mines 128,313 men and women, 
while in the iron and steel works 134,333 workmen 
were employed. Above ground, 5083 women and 
3039 girls were employed in the mines, but few 
underground. Their wages averaged 1417 francs 
a year—a little less than $300. The production of 
coal has been around 25,000,000 metric tons a year 
in recent years, but more has been consumed, the 
imports exceeding exports by 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
tons a year. 
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Labor was so fully organized on militant 
in Hainault and the Liege districts and restrictio, 
of output had so firm a hold on the workmen’s minds 
that there was little prospect of any great inc: 
in the output, despite the fact that new coal fields 
in the region known as Campine, a barren m 
land in the province of Limburg, were known t 
very rich in their coal deposits. 

Belgium has practically no iron ore, her min 
naving been worked out long since, and depend 
upon foreign sources of supply. The imports hav 
been around 6,000,000 tons a year. Pig iron pri 
duction has been about 2,250,000 tons a year, and 
pig iron imports, 700,000 tons. In recent 
the steel output has been somewhat above 2,000,000 
tons of ingots. Textile manufacture has 
great source of revenue. In 1912 there were 1,3 
000 cotton spindles at work. 

Canals have always proved of vast importance 
in the commerce of Belgium. While not as numer 
ous as those of Holland, they are highly important 
in the transportation of coal and manufactured 
products. The rivers, particularly the Meuse, 
Scheldt, Lyse, Dendre and Dyle, are nearly all canal- 
ized, making them navigable throughout the entire 
kingdom. There are, or were, in Belgium 52 sepa- 
rate canal systems with a total of about 1020 miles, 
in addition to which were five ship canals with a 
total length of about 100 miles. The Meuse, partly 
French and partly a Dutch river, is in many respects 
the most importaut of all the Belgian waterways be 
cause of its connections. 
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THE LIEGE-NAMUR DISTRICT 


Liege, the capital of the Walloon district, is 
the center of the great manufacturing section of 
the valley of the Meuse, which has been called the 
garden spot of the world. With cheap transporta- 
tion from the French iron districts, it was a for 
midable competitor of Germany or Luxemburg. 
The city has a population of 174,000. The river 
flows through the city and dividing forms an island 
which is connected with the right bank by five 
bridges and with the left bank by six bridges, in 
addition to a small foot bridge. East of the river 
are the factories, rolling mills, machine shops and 
the homes of a great majority of the artisans em- 
ployed in them. West of the river is the principal 
part of the city, including the banks, churches, 
theaters, museums and best residential sections. 
In the suburban town of Seraing, to which Liege !s 
connected by a suspension bridge, are the great 
Cockerill steel works, which employ 10,000 men. 
The city of Liege has been likened by many to Pitts- 
burgh in this country. Its industries are chiefl) 
coal mining and the manufacture of steel products. 
Up to the war Liege and its environs were counted 
one of the most important industrial districts in 
Europe. It was famous for the manufacture of 
guns and munitions of war, and was known as 4 
producer of arms long before the invention of gun- 
powder. 

From Liege to Namur has always been consid- 
ered a great strategic district, the gateway of the 





and a chain of twelve forts encircled the 
Liege, while Namur, 3742 miles distant, was 
as strongly fortified. The fortifications 
d Liege cost more than $20,000,000, and, al- 
Belgium was recognized as neutral nation, 
ortifications were kept up to defend the king- 
om possible invasion. 
‘amur is a very important city of 32,000 in- 
tants and is picturesquely situated at the con- 
of the Sombre and Meuse rivers. Its strat- 
nportance was quite as great as that of Liege 
t was an important link in the chain of forti- 
tions along the Meuse. It was encircled by nine 
tached forts, which extended to the east and 
ward the south half way to Dinant, another rich 
n the valley, 17'+ miles south of Namur and 
near to the French border. In the Meuse 
Jley also is the wealthy town of Huy. Namur has 
en likened in a way to Paris—a small Paris, of 
rse—but it takes its place among the most im- 
rtant cities in Belgium. More than a score of 
ther towns and villages are situated along the 
; of the Meuse river, and these as well as the 
er cities and towns were active in manufac- 
turing and in agricultural production. 
Labor was never very highly paid in Belgium, 
though skilled labor always commanded compensa- 
n great enough to enable the people to live well 
{to save money. They worked on an average of 
ne to ten hours a day, although in some branches 
twelve hours was a day’s labor. 


THE DESOLATION OF TODAY 


Americans can only realize the desolation of 
this wonderful industrial section by a comparison. 
[he coal mining districts of the United States and 
the steel producing sections are the greatest in the 
vorld, but it must be remembered that the popula- 

n of the United States is about 100,000,000 as 

mpared with 7,500,000 in Belgium. Conditions 
n the great valley of the Meuse are therefore very 
milar to what conditions throughout the state of 
Pennsylvania, the Lake Superior iron mining re- 
ons and the coal districts of Indiana, Ohio and 
\llinois would be if all the coal and iron industries 
vere to be stopped entirely. In proportion to the 

pulation, the distress is even greater, because in 
the United States if any section had its industries 
ompletely paralyzed, the wealth and charity of the 
remainder of the country would come to the rescue 
ind the people would not be allowed to starve. Con- 
litions in Belgium are such as could hardly be 
conceived in the United States. 

Completely hemmed in by the belligerents of 
three nations, the whole seven millions of people of 
Belgium have had their food supply completely cut 
ff. There is no food in the country except that 
which is imported and there is no other source 
through which the Belgians can obtain food than 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 71 Broad- 
way, New York, which by full agreement between 
the powers is permitted to carry food to the starv- 
ng inhabitants of the country. This food, a great 
part of which is paid for by the Belgians them- 
‘elves (those who are able to pay being compelled 

} do so, while free food is provided only to the 
solutely destitute) is carried to Rotterdam, Hol- 
nd, in ships that fly the flag of the Relief Com- 

‘sion, a flag that is respected by all the powers. 

rhe United States leads the world in this great 
harity and no doubt will continue to do so as long 
s the necessity exists. Other nations have given 
“enerously. Canada and Australia have come to 
‘ne rescue of the poor in Belgium and have done 

bly. Very few notable contributions have been 
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made from other neutral countries, with the excep 
tion of Holland, which has harbored more than 
200,000 of the refugees from Belgium, and is doing 
all in her power to feed them. 


A High-Speed Drill with Greater Twist 

The Detroit Twist Drill Company, 634 Fort 
street West, Detroit, Mich., has brought out a new 
high-speed twist drill. The special feature of the 
drill is the use of a greater angle of twist than 
formerly. With the employment of this increased 
angle of twist larger chip space and a longer life 
are claimed. 

In the Detroit drill the angle of twist has been 
increased from 25 deg. at the point and 20 deg. at 
the shank to 32 deg. at the point and 25 deg. to 
ward the shank. The contrast between the old angk 
and the new one is brought out in the accompany) 
ing illustration. The line AA in each case repre 
sents the center line of the drill, the cutting point 
being at O. The line BB is tangent to the flute at 
the cutting edge and CC is the tangent near the 
shank, GOE being the angle of the cutting edg« 
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which is usually known as the clearance angle. Thi 
angle has been placed by common practice at about 
12 deg., although it is entirely in the hands of the 
man who does the grinding. The clearance is in 
dicated by the line OE, drawn at right angles to 
the center of the drill. If a line is drawn to the 
left of the line OF, so that at a distance of 3 i 
from O it is inclined about 0.008 in. to the left, it 
will represent the ordinary feed of a drill, 1 in 
in diameter. This represents the angle at which 
the cutting edge is advancing into the work, which 
it will be seen is inappreciable as compared with the 
clearance angle. 

The greatest percentage of gain, due to the in 
creased angular twist in this drill, it is emphasized, 
is found in the improved cutting conditions at the 
center of the drill next the web, where the angle 
corresponding to the rake of a lathe or planing ma 
chine tool is only a fraction of that at the outside 
of the drill. This is indicated by the dotted line 
OF, which in the older type of drill makes an angle 
with the axis of the drill of only 3% deg., while 
in the new drill it is 4% deg., an increase of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. The increased angle of 
twist increases the amount of metal removed in 
making the drill, which in turn increases the area 
for chips. The curved side of the flute is shaped 
so that it will deflect the chip readily and form it 
into a spiral, which will preserve its shape, thus 
enabling the drill to clear itself readily. Where 
cast iron is being machined, the chips will not coil 
and free themselves in this way, but the curve of 
the flute is relied upon to break up the cast-iron 
chip and thus enable it to be pushed to the top of 
the hole or easily blown out if an air blast is used. 
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PURIFYING PRODUCER GAS 


The Use of Hydrated Iron Oxide for the Removal 
of Sulphur 


BY A. J. WALLACE* 


A recent issue of The Iron Age contained an 
article by C. A. Tupper, dealing with the removal 
of sulphur from producer gas through the medium 
of iron oxide. Mr. Tupper’s remarks open up an 
interesting topic for discussion, and the writer 
wishes to say a few words on the subject. 

For a considerable length of time the producers 
of illuminating gas in America have complied with 
the law and satisfied their customers by removing 
the sulphuretted hydrogen contained in their gas, 
varying from 1 to 10 grains per cubic foot, with 
hydrated iron oxide, largely prepared from borings 
and turnings. During the conversion from metallic 
iron to oxidized iron, considerable heat is developed, 
requiring careful watching and handling to prevent 
the production of a partly or practically dehydrated 
mass. Mr. Tupper mentions dehydrated material, 
which may prove efficient to a certain degree; but 
oft repeated experiments have demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the more completely the purifying oxide 
is hydrated the better it will answer the purpose 
for which it is intended, provided that other 
features of the material are in the right condition. 
In using the word hydrated, we are referring to 
water of combination, that is, moisture chemically 
combined with the oxide and not free moisture 
which is an entirely different proposition. 

Several vears ago, one of the largest illuminating 
gas companies in the United States began looking 
for material that would permit of a greater rate of 
flow or an increase in its output, without a corre- 
sponding increase in purifying capacity. The 
search settled on material in a finely divided state, 
and the company found what it was looking for in 
an oxide coming from abroad, which is known as 
precipitated oxide. The material in question, in 
addition to its high state of hydration is finely di- 
vided and in a colloidal state. In this connection, 
I desire to quote from a report prepared by the 
Institute of Industrial Research, Washington, D. C.: 


It is a well recognized fact that in gas purification 
the purifying value of iron oxide is dependent upon a 
high state of hydration and for a given weight of oxide 
is proportional to the area of reacting surface exposed 
to the gas. First of all, it is necessary that the oxide 
be in a hydrated state, as an oxide which has been 
deprived of its water of hydration, for example an 
ignited oxide, is practically inert. The superiority of 
sample L is undoubtedly due to its higher state of 
hydration and higher percentage of very fine material, 
which offers a large reacting surface area when dis- 


tributed over wood shavings or sawdust. 


IRON SPONGE FOR PURIFYING STEEL WORKS GAS 


Gas purification from the standpoint of the steel 
trade involves the question, Can the H.S be removed 
from producer gas at a low cost? This can be 
answered in the affirmative without hesitation as 
the operation is taking place daily at every illum- 
inating gas plant in the country, and those in charge 
will tell you that sulphur purification is the lowest 
cost on the list, ranging from 0.001c. to 0.002c. 
per 1000 cu. ft., depending on the sulphur content, 
methods employed, etc. 

The material is used in the form of iron sponge, 
representing a mixture of the oxide with shavings, 
corn cobs, coke breeze or anything of like character. 


*E. J. Lavino & Co 


Philadelphia 
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I would say, however, that shavings are geveral), 
employed, due to the ease with which they can hyp 
obtained as a rule and their cheapness. 


Coke 
breeze, which is usually present around an iron and 
steel plant, would answer the purpose just as wel] 


and there is no reason why it could not be employed 
successfully. Purifying boxes are built by a num. 
ber of companies, and are comparatively inexpen. 
sive, simply representing containers for the 


xide, 
Until recent years the usual installation cop. 
sisted of four cast iron boxes, rectangular in form 


and varying from 3 to 6 ft. in depth. In some cases 
they were elevated from the ground to permit 
their being emptied quickly through openings jy 
the bottom, and at the minimum expense. Usually, 
however, they were placed on the ground level. 
being filled and emptied by removing the covers. 
The boxes were generally housed in, to protect 
them from variations in temperature and to kee; 
the operation of handling the oxide under cover. 
Recent practice has veered toward exposed stee| 
cylindrical purifiers, which can be erected at a muc} 
lower cost than the old type of equipment. In som: 
instances, they are elevated to reduce labor charges 
in emptying, but the preference appears to be for 
boxes placed on the ground, which are dumped and 
filled through doors or openings in the sides. 

As a matter of precaution, exposed purifiers are 
often lagged with brick on the outside, sometimes 
on the inside, to guard against sudden changes in 
temperature; but this is largely a matter of loca 
tion. The modern type of purifier is 10 or 12 ft. in 
depth and carries two and sometimes three layers. 


as compared with one, or two at the outside, in the 
older boxes. 


ot 


THE METHOD OF PURIFYING 


The method of operation is exceedingly simple, 
when efficient purifying material is used. As 4 
practical illustration, we will select a plant making 
1,000,000 cu. ft. per day of water gas, containing 
approximately 100 gr. H,S per 100 cu. ft., and 
purifying with four boxes holding 1000 bushels 
apiece of iron borings oxide. It is claimed that halt 
this quantity of the precipitated oxide would give 
the same or even better results, due to its unusua 
absorbing properties and high state of activity, 
permitting of a shorter reaction between the HS 
and the oxide than is required with iron borings 
oxide or natural ore. 

The gas cooled down to 90 deg. F., plus | per 
cent. of air, which is added in various ways, |s 
passed through the four boxes in turn, and then to 
the holder. At the termination of a week or te! 
days, the boxes are rotated; that is, No. 1, called 
the dirty box, is placed in the position of No. 3 0! 
No. 4, depending on the method followed. If the 
latter, the position of the boxes after the first rota 
tion would be 2, 3, 4, 1; following this, 3, 4, 1, 2: 
succeeded by 4, 1, 2, 3, and finally a return to their 
original position of 1, 2, 3, 4. 

What is happening in the meantime? The greater 
part of the sulphur is removed in the first box; 
say, an average of 70 to 80 grains. With ordinar) 
oxide the larger part of that remaining is removed 
in the second box and the final grains in the third 
box. The reaction involved in removing the HS 
is as follows: 

Fe.0.-H,O + 3H,S = Fe.S 4H.0. 
But, besides this reaction, the following also occurs: 
Fe,0,-H,O + 3H.S = 2FeS -- § + 4H.0. 

For some reason the oxide will not take up the 
oxygen in the gas, in the presence of appreciable 
amounts of H,S. This explains why the dirty box 
is placed last; the H.S having been removed in the 
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+hree boxes, the oxide is not hampered in taking 
e oxygen and we have: 
2Fe.S, + 30, — 2Fe,0, + 35,. 
12FeS + 90, — 6Fe,0, + 6S.. 
n days gone by, before the use of air and the 
tion system, it was necessary to dump or empty 
Grst box, as soon as a stain appeared on the out- 
the second or third box, depending on the 
‘hod followed. This meant frequent changes and 
labor charges. With the rotation system and 
‘pitated oxide, it should be possible to retain the 
de in place until it is completely fouled, depend- 
on the question of back pressure. 
if necessary to empty a box before it has reached 
limit of its absorbing properties, the material 
niled in a heap for a short time to heat up and 
| spread out in piles, so that air comes in con- 
with each particle of oxide. 
CURRENT PRACTICE 
\s absorption of 60 per cent., based on the total 
ght of the fouled mass, is considered to be the 
n efficient management, it may be possible 
ntroduce more sulphur, but as this element in- 
reases the material becomes sluggish, and it sim- 
ers down to a matter of labor charges versus the 
litional quantity of gas old oxide will purify. 
Mixtures of various strength are prepared. The 
ter knows of one gas plant using as small a 
intity as 12.5 lb. of iron (not oxidized iron) per 
ishel. I am acquainted with another plant using 
25 lb. of iron per bushel. When borings are em- 
ed, the usual mixture is 18 to 20 lb. of iron per 
hel. This gives a product containing approxi- 
ately 22 to 24 lb. of oxidized iron per finished 
truck bushel. Occasionally references are made to 
1 heaping bushel, but as a rule the term bushel, as 
pplied to oxide, represents a struck bushel of 

0.4 cu. In. 

Oxidation in a short period is not a simple task, 
d if too much iron is employed, more or less of 
never will become oxidized. By the time the mate- 
al has been in use long enough to become com- 
etely transferred into oxidized iron, there is 
ficient tar and oil present to prevent any further 


xidation. 
amount of oxide is 22 lb. 


rhe recommended 22 
bushel, although as high as 35 lb. is employed 
some works. The amount that can be employed 
the best advantage is governed by the matters 
tar and back pressure. If the gas is thoroughly 
eaned before it reaches the purifying boxes nat- 
rally better results can be obtained with a 30 or 
o-lb. mixture than with 22 Ib. On the other hand, 
the gas contains a small percentage of tar and 

. aside from rapidly reducing the life of the oxide, 

leads up to back pressure and it becomes neces- 

iry to empty a box whether the material is still 
pable of removing sulphur or not. 

A bushel of sponge containing 22 Ib. of precipi- 
‘ated oxide per bushel will purify from 150,000 to 
‘00,000 cu. ft. of water gas (containing 100 grains 

H.S per 100 cu. ft.) and a proportionate quantity 

‘oal gas. The exact quantity purified becomes 

matter of purifying facilities, sulphur content of 

‘gas, the percentage of tar and oil present, how 

e material is handled, and so forth. 

Some plants fill their purifiers, and figuratively, 

not literally, shut the doors of their purifier 
‘use and proceed to forget the operation. On the 
ther hand, the average gas plant is purifying care- 
illy, and delivering gas entirely free from hydro- 
ren sulphide, with the minimum of trouble and at 
mall expense. 

The elimination of this element, while perhaps 
‘new problem, so far as producer gas is concerned. 
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offers no insurmountable obstacles, and any plant 
wishing to look into the matter can secure all the 
information needed to pass judgment on the merits 
of the case, without trouble or expense, by applying 
to the proper authorities. 


Combination Ratchet Wrench and Drill 


The Chicago Mfg. & Distributing Company, 2608 
West Twenty-sixth street, Chicago, Ill., has brought 
out a ratchet wrench with reversible sockets, de 
signed for use on heavy bridge and track work and 
similar operations and a combination wrench and 
drill. The special feature of this combination is 
that the ratchet wrench can be converted into a drill 





4 Combination Ratchet Wrench and Drill Capable of H 


nd or Square Taper Shank Tools Rangi! fro 


for handling round or square taper shank drills 
ranging from 14 to 29/32 in. in diameter 

The wrench and drill combination is intended 
for use in connection with a drill post, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The socket fitting 
in the wrench is threaded on one end to provide 
for feeding the drill into the work. In operation 
the hexagon shell pressing against the underside 
of the arm of the drill post is held with one hand, 
while the wrench is operated with the other. This 
causes the threaded socket to turn and force the 
drill downward through its 3 in. of travel. The 
drill post is made with a malleable iron foot and 
arm and the post proper is of solid steel. 
is 8 in. long, and can be placed 18 in. 
foot if desired. The weight is 15 lb. 

Two sizes of wrench are made for handling nuts 
ranging from '%4 to 1% in. in size. 


The arm 
above the 


A Country-Wide Electrical Prosperity Week 


A nation-wide movement to focus attention on the 
use of electricity for light, for power and for othe: 
uses has been launched by the Society for Electrical 
Development, which has headquarters in the Engineer 
ing Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York City. The celebration is to take the form 
of an “Electrical Prosperity Week,” beginning Monday, 
November 29, and ending Saturday, December 4, 1915 
A committee of the society having the work in charge 
has asked the society for an appropriation of $50,000, 
for printing, advertising and other expenses, and it is 
estimated that the society will devote sufficient money 
from its regular appropriations to swell the total to 
$100,000. A simultaneous display throughout the 
country of store window lighting and of special town 
illumination is planned. 
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INSPECTING FOUNDRY PRODUCT* 


The Broad and Beneficial Service of the Buyer’s 
Representative 


It is strange the way in which some manufac- 
turers look upon inspection. A crane manufacturer 
told me some time ago that he didn’t see the need 
of any inspection on his cranes. He purchased the 
beams of a certain mill, where they knew how to 
make beams; his castings came from a certain 
foundry, where they knew how to make castings; 
he had been in the business for just so many years, 
and he knew how to make cranes. This man was 
using an 8-ton hook that he arbitrarily rated up to 
10 tons, and assured the purchaser that it was good 
for 12 tons. Another manufacturer of hooks rated 
it at 6 tons. Fortunately the other parts of his 
crane were not on this free basis. 

The inspector has the right to go back of the 
finished product and to look into the processes of 
production. To say that it is unjust or unfair to 
prescribe the manner in which a thing should be 
made and at the same time to define its qualities 
is only defensible when the manufacturer can show 
that the prescribed manner of production is not the 
best or not a good one to produce those qualities in 
the product. A good inspector will satisfy himself 
as to the methods of manufacture as well as the 
evident qualities in the manufactured article. 


SIZE OF CAST-IRON TEST PIECES 


In cast iron, test pieces, when required, are cast 
in sand molds at the same time at which the cast- 
ings are poured. The inspector, on his part, should 
see that this is the case, and the manufacturer 
should allow him facilities for so doing. Formerly 
a l-in. square bar about 5 ft. long was used in this 
test. The advantage of this bar is that it can be 
tested in cross bending without a special machine, 
as the load to be hung at the middle point 1s only 
about 500:lb. Sometimes a 1-in. bar a little over 1 
ft. long is used. This requires a machine, as also 
does the so-called arbitration bar. The latter is 
a round bar 114 in. in diameter and 15 in. long. 

Manufacturers should be careful to have test 
bars cast the exact dimensions called for. Other- 
wise, an error is apt to be made in converting the 
results of tests to agree with specifications. It is 
easy to cast a bar 1, in. square, when the specifica- 
tions say that the bar is to be 1 in. square. It might 
look like giving more than is asked. Or it may be 
considered by some as of small importance—only 
¥, in. Again, the significance of this 4% in. may 
not be understood by the inspector, as not all in- 
spectors are familiar with the theory of flexure. 
An eighth of an inch increase in the side of a 1-in. 
bar increases its area 27 per cent.; but it increases 
the resistance to bending 42 per cent. 

Test pieces ought to be cast in duplicate or long 
enough to make two breaks, so that if a flaw exists 
in the first break, a second can be made. Cast iron 
is not weakened by bending tests as tough metals 
would be, so that the second test, even if it be 
partly lapping the first, would still be a fair test. 

Cast steel test specimens are cast in the shape 
of a coupon on the casting itself, and after an- 
nealing this is cut off and trimmed up for a tensile 
test. Sometimes also a bending test is required. 
It is important that the inspector see this coupon 
before it is cut off the casting and also that the 
coupon be left on the casting until after the an- 

*From a paper read on Monday, April 19, by Edward God- 


frey, of R W. Hunt & Co., inspection engineers, Pittsburgh, 
before the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


nealing, so that its treatment will be the sa: 
that of the casting. 
INDEFINITE SPECIFICATIONS ON STRENGT! 

Some trouble is occasioned on account o! 
definite specifications for steel castings. Oft 
lower limit is given for the ultimate strength. 
no upper limit is mentioned. At other times 
merely stated that the steel shall be of an ultima 
strength, of say 70,000 lb. per sq. in., and manufa 
turers are apt to take the stand that this is m: 
to be the average ultimate and to assume a: 
lowed variation of 5000 lb. per sq. in. each 
It would be well if manufacturers would ascert 
from purchasers just what is wanted. 

In the matter of the dimensions of iron and stee 
castings, the inspector is apt to meet with ma: 
variations from the ideal and correct, som: 
which are serious, and some are not. The 
serious faults in dimensions arise from be 
warps, twists, etc., as these are generally acco 
panied by damaging internal strains and are du 
to improper treatment. Sometimes steel castings 
will show almost unavoidable warps or curves du 
to unequal cooling. The discovery of these irregu 
larities by the inspector may lead to a means of 
avoiding or remedying them in later work. B 
weighting steel castings in the annealing furnace 
warps or twists may possibly be corrected. It is 
perhaps better to make the pattern thicker and tri: 
off the extra metal. 

Cored holes where drilled holes are called for 
give rise to a provoking situation. It does not meet 
the case to ream or drill the holes that are already 
cored, for they cannot then be accurately located, 
and the holes will not be true. Castings that are to 
be planed and in which too scant allowance has been 
made in the pattern give the inspector cause for 
worry. Drilled holes and the planing off of th: 
surface of a casting give the inspector an oppor- 
tunity to detect porosity or sponginess in castings 
that he would not otherwise discover. 

Out and out rejection of what the manufacture 
considers trivial leads to friction between manufa 
turer and inspector. An inspector is expected t 
exercise discretion, and the inspector who adheres 
too rigidly to the letter of the specifications may bé 
doing the manufacturer an injustice. On the other 
hand, the manufacturer who attempts to bullyrag 
an inspector into accepting something questionable 
on the plea that he is too rigid is very frequently 
the one whose work will not stand much inspection. 
For the production of best results the inspector 
and the manufacturer work together. It is not 
always the best sign when they play together. 


SURFACE INDICATIONS OF STEEL CASTINGS 


Whenever there is surface indication of un- 
soundness in steel castings, they should be regarded 
with the greatest suspicion. Recently an inspector 
objected to a steel casting of a pinion because of 4 
small hole which he suspected was but the opening 
to a cavity inside. The maker of the casting pooh- 
poohed the idea and produced a nail with which he 
probed the hole and found that it did not appear to 
be deep. The inspector called for a bucket of water 
and proceeded to ascertain the size of the cavity 
by filling it with water. A good sized bucket of 
water was required to fill the hole. The effect o! 
a cavity of this sort at the root of gear teeth can 
readily be understood. 

When the sink-head is cut off, and there is found 
to be sponginess where it joins the main casting, 
it is an indication that its size was not great enough 
for the purpose. Some recommend 30 to 50 per 
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the actual casting in the sink-head. Gates ar specification as to chemical composition, hard 
d be large so as to hold the heat and not choke ness, etc. Work is usually done on steel from 
cooling, and so as to allow upward passage basic to 1.30 per cent. carbon steel 
hbles. The rolling mill inder the management 
ams and folds and shrinkage cracks are some Karl A. Herrmann, formerly with the Crucible Ste 


mended by autogenous welding. This should 
with the inspector’s permission and 
he has the defect. Also, he should be 
ed to see the work after chipping to the base 
fault, preparatory to the welding 
Sometimes cracks that have been welded by ox 
lene or electric process break 
le their original location. This, of 
to shrinkage of the metal after it 
d. I believe that peening of the added meta! 
it is cooling would largely, if 1 


ne only 
seen 


open again 
course, is 
has been 
1ot entirel 
ve these shrinkage strains and result in a mucl 


ger weld 
\ MILL FOR COLD ROLLING STEEL 


int of the Schwartz-Herrmann Steel Works for 
Rolling Band Steel 


old rolling band steel down to a fine 
thick was some months 
Schwartz-Herrmann Works, at 
ral Park, Somerville, N. J. The plant consists 


\ mill for 
of 0.001 in. 
the 


erected 
Steel 


three connecting one-story buildings, about 150 
»5 ft. over all. The rolling mill consists of two 
teries of German rolls, one of four 8-in. rolls, 

one of six 6-in. rolls, each belt driven from 


The rolls are operated 
herringbone gear drive, equipped with a shackle 
between the driving gears and the rolls to absorb 
tter and vibration. The rolling mill also cor 
a machine shop, and space is provided for th: 
ire installation of special heat-treating furnaces 
lling machinery for the manufacture of hot 
bar of irregular cross-section. The compan 
emplates also the manufacture of roll shells 
rod approximate! 
and contains a gas producer of the 


fting by a 50-hp. motor. 


room is 


he annealing and 
x 185 ft. 

) Wood type and a gas-heated annealing fur 
The pickling room is 20 x 100 ft., and is 

pped with standard pickling vats. Ventilatior 
provided by a monitor roof running the entire 
ngth of the room, with fixed louvers along its two 
es. The company specializes in thin, band steel, 
ncipally for stamping purposes, and has a ca 
ty of about 300 tons a month, rolled to particu 











vo Groups of German Made Rolls, Four 8-In. and Six 6-In. Strip Steel Is Reduced to 0.001 In 





Company of America at Jersey City, N. J Phi 
superintendent at the plant is George Winters, wl 
was for 10 years with R. H. Wolff & Co. of Harlem 
New York, and 15 vears with the Crucible Ste: 
Company of America (he company credits a great 
deal of its v to turn out steel to exact specifica 
tions through the experience in steel mill operat 
vnicn tnese iT | r e | ( 

In rollir tne Le¢ te piece ire put t! i 

rolls an ne reduct t . creased int rie 
ate r t é Stic exceeded and tne tet 
racks This cracking aiways tne first operatiol 
it the r and it 18 a rule of the company to te 
eacn stee] mn this manner so that crac King Cal 
avoided in the actual reduction and so that in tl 
Va an flaws ror rKking the iterial \ 

oided Che SS In time in iter ! 

rer light tne r‘ ent 


Increasing Dem 


The Power & M Machine Comp | 
Broadway, New York, ha DUulIt a OV 84-11 
pe ng jaw Cc! ner i he Beth ner e€ { ry 
tio Chile ‘ mine onalized 0,000 
mit to facilitate hand t destinati yt 
weight is 525,500 It The service in this instances 
parti u ri ‘ ere, compre 21VE trengt 
Tofo i ore close to 44,000 lt pel j 
ompared ith hard trap ro if the | ted 
ariously estimated ),000 to 40,000 It immed 
OLlOW!IT th nitia preaker, ind ta ng the LU-1 
produ t rron . nere Wil e iT nree N 
McCully all-steel gyratory breake1 

The same comp I ecent yped a 6f x4 

ecel' open! isher t par t 
Pacific e t and 1 ne th } hops anot 
of the ume ize wh v1 ¢ hipped to th 
We The construc i ee! tne pitn ie 
spring supported to eve the bear! I t igi 
the bearings are steel hed, lined th babbi 
matically lubricated and wats ed It tated th 
the first 60 x 84-in. machine of this type, built for th 
Birdsboro Stone Company, Birdsboro, Pa., and i illed 
five years ago, demor ited these and other feature 
to he o successful that they have been embodied 
all subsequent machine \ pproximately » 000,000 


put through th cr 


other thar 


tons of trap rock ha 
no expense for repairs 


tier of ¢ rushir £ plate 


peen isher with 


renewa the lower 


in Thickness by Alternately 


Passing It Through the Rolls and Annealing It in a Gas-Heated Furnace 


espa 
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Portable Drilling and Grinding Machine 


To provide machine shops, foundries, manufac- 
turing plants and garages with a portable drilling 
and grinding machine, capable of doing heavy work 
and work in places where it would ordinarily be 
impossible, the United Mfg. Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., has brought out the combination shown in the 
illustrations. The outfit consists of a revolving bit 
socket mounted on the end of a flexible shaft which 
is driven by a Westinghouse electric motor through 
an adjustable-speed friction disk device. It is built 
in sizes ranging from 1, hp. to 1 hp., and the largest 
size will accommodate drills up to a maximum di- 
ameter of 11% in. The flexible shafts range from 
5 to 10 ft. in length. 

The motor, which can be employed on either 
direct or alternating current circuits and the fric- 
tion drive are mounted on an iron base to which 
swivel casters are fitted, and the unit is inclosed 
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Electromagnetic Nail Packing Machine 


A machine for arranging nails in parallel rows 
preparatory to packing them in boxes or cartons 
has been developed by Otto Gamper, Zurich, 
Switzerland, and is being marketed in the Uniteq 
States by Albert T. Otto & Sons, 1876 Broadway. 
New York City. It operates on the principle that 
all linear iron objects as soon as they are brought 
into a homogeneous magnetic field must adiys: 
themselves automatically under the influence of the 
magnetizing current in the direction of the mag 
netic lines of force which always run paralle| t 
each other. While the machine is designed for 
packing nails, it can also be used for other linea; 
objects, such as wire rods, coach screws, hairpins. 
pens, knife blades, fish hooks, ete. The packages 
to be filled by this machine may be the standard 
type of nail keg, wooden boxes or paper cartons 
Where kegs are packed by dumping or throwing the 





A Portable 


Power Plant for Use in 


Machine Shops and 


in a metal fitted with handles to facilitate 
carrying. 

Adjustments are provided to take up wear on 
the driving disk and to vary the contact between the 
disk for various classes of service. A lever pro- 
vides six speeds at the tool which can be stopped 
without shutting off the current from the motor. 
By using attachments it is possible to secure 18 
speeds, ranging from 165 to 3200 r.p.m., for grind- 


ing, drilling and polishing. 


case 


A Large Limestone Development 


The Carbon Limestone Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has recently expended about $125,000 on its properties 
at Hillsville, Pa., putting in large crushers, steam 
shovels, etc., so as to do all the work mechanically. 
The product is now handled altogether without hand 
loading. The magnitude of the company’s operations 
may be inferred from the fact that, including contracts 
with furnace companies for limestone for flux, the out- 
put now approximates 1,000,000 tons a year. It owns in 
fee in its quarries about 30,000,000 tons of limestone 
and has under lease 600 acres of additional limestone 
territory. It has five miles of its own railroad tracks. 

A plant has just been installed for the crushing of 
limestone to a degree of fineness suitable for agricul- 
tural purposes. In this field of its activity, the com- 
pany is not only doing a large business at present but 
expects to expand greatly in the near future, with the 
increasing knowledge by farmers of the high value of 
crushed raw limestone for the improvement of land. 
It issues an illustrated booklet on this subject. Robert 
Bentley is president. 


Foundries Where Heavy Drilling and Grinding Work Has to be Done 


nails in, it is necessary to place the last third by 
hand to be able to put the top in place. With the 
Gamper machine this is not necessary, it is pointed 
out, as the nails are arranged in even rows, and 
the waste space is eliminated, with the result that 
a smaller keg can be used, thus saving material 
for the kegs, labor for handling and freight charges. 
Where pasteboard 10-lb. cartons are used, it is esti- 
mated that the saving in freight is 4 per cent 
due to the decrease in the weight of the container. 

The machine consists of two parts, the parallel- 
ing mechanism and the feed trough above which is 
fitted with a shaking device. The objects to be 
packed are emptied into the feed trough in lots of 
approximately 1000 lIb., and by the action of the 
shaking device are brought to the front of the 
trough, where they drop into the paralleling mech- 
anism. This consists of a tray, each side of which 
forms one pole of the electromagnet. These ob- 
jects, while falling, are drawn into the direction 
of the magnetic lines of force, and it is pointed 
out, are formed in mathematically parallel lines. 
They are thus arranged in parallel and are held 
suspended in the paralleling mechanism by the lines 
of force. However, considerable space surrounds 
each nail and to reduce this and bring the nails 
into close contact with each other, the vertical lever 
at the left of the engraving is swung down into the 
space between the two poles of the magnet. This 
movement cuts off the magnetizing current and 
compresses the nails. The tray forming the bottom 
of the paralleling mechanism then swings down- 


- 





Machine for Packing Nails in Which They Are Brought 
rd to empty the nails into the pasteboard carton 
vooden box as the case may be. 
machine driven by a ‘e-hp. motor 
on the back of the machine, and this 
drives the shaft shown at the right of the feeding 
tr A cam on this shaft operates the shaking 
mentioned. The amount of current required 
r the magnet is approximately 45 kw-hr. per day. 
r changing the machine to accommodate various 
of nails, all that is necessary is to shift the 
nt magnet pole and insert a packing tray cor- 
nding to the length of nail to be handled. 
One of the fields for which the machine is par- 
ilarly adapted is the packing of foundry nails. 
In a test made it was found that while only four 
Kegs could be packed per hour by hand, it was 
to pack 20 by machine. The output on 
nails is estimated at from 40 to 60 kegs per hr. 
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Domestic and Foreign Barb Wire 


Che difference in barb wire for the domestic 


trade and that for export to the countries at war, 
thousands of 


tons of which have been sent 








Common Two-Point Domestic Barb Wire Is Shown in 
pper Specimen and the Four-Point Wire Shipped to the 
Warring Nations Is Shown in the Lower Specimen 
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cs 


into Parallelism by the Inf! 


abroad, is shown in the accompanying illustration 
The upper picture shows the common form of two 
point barb wire, used exclusively in the 
Central Western States. The barbs are about 3-in 
apart and are about | in. long, with short points 
The lower picture shows the wire used by the wat 
ring countries. There are four barbs about 1-in 
long, and the points are more than twice as long 
in the domestic wire. In some cases the wire 
is made with the barbs spaced 6 in. apart, but 
most of it the barbs are only 3 in. apart. Pra 
tically all the large makers of barb wire in thi 
country have shipped thousands of 
wire abroad, and much of it is still bei 


almost 


as 


tons of tni 


ao 
- 


n sent 


Work in Industrial Hygiene at New York 


To systematize and develop the work of 
partment of Health of the City of New York in occu 
pational diseases and the sanitation of workshops and 
other places of employment, a new division with the 


tre Le 


title of the Division of Industrial Hygiene has beer 
formed. The commissioner of health has addressed 
associations of the manufacturers and merchants, iv 


viting them to name representatives to confer with th 
division, with a view to proper sanitary 
standards industrial establishments The work 
planned includes a general industrial survey, comprising 
a statement 


promoting 
in 

of the number of employees in the city iz 
extra-hazardous occupations and a general statement as 
to where che most unhygienic plants in these industries 


‘ 


are situated, an intensive study of the conditions o 
work and the physical condition of the workers ir 
half a dozen of the most hazardous industries and 
the making of arrangements with certain dispensarie as 
to open special occupational disease ciinics to which 
all sufferers from occupational ills could be referred ‘ 
Dr. Louis I. Harris is the chief of the new division, , 
which is located in the Municipal Building, New Yor} 
City. 

The C. W. Hunt Company, Inc., manufacturer of 
coal handling and conveying machinery and small 


motor trucks, has moved its New York office from 45 
Broadway to the eleventh floor of the new building of 
the Adams Express Company, 61 Broadway. 
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STEEL CORPORATION PENSIONS 


Chairman Gary Explains Why Changes Were 
Made in the System 


Statements have been published in the past week, 
from an address at Pittsburgh by Monell Sayre, 
secretary of the Episcopal Church Pension Fund, to 
the effect that the United States Steel Corporation 
had altered its pension fund regulations recently and 
to the detriment of its employees. Replying to this 
criticism Chairman E. H. Gary, of the Steel Cor- 
poration, has written the following: 

The United States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund 
began operations on January 1, 1911, through the joint 
action of the United States Steel Corporation and 
Andrew Carnegie. The Steel Corporation undertook 
to provide a fund of $8,000,000 to be used jointly with 
the Carnegie Relief Fund of $4,000,000 created by Mr. 
Carnegie on March 12, 1901, making an aggregate 
fund of $12,000,000 from which the income was made 
available for the payment of old age pensions to super- 
annuated employees. 

At the time when it became possible to institute this 
pension system the United States Steel Corporation had 
not available the large mass of data regarding the 
ages and length of service of its more than 200,000 
employees which has since been collected. We might 
have waited several years for the accumulation and 
study of such data as it was possible to obtain; but 
even then the result would have been incomplete. Over 
2000 employees have been pensioned during the four 
years in which our pension fund has been in operation 
who would have had no pensions had we delayed the 
institution of our pension system. For these reasons 
it seemed fairest and best to start our pension fund 
upon as generous a basis as appeared possible and 
adjust it from time to time to our experience under it. 


RETIREMENT AGE MADE 65 YEARS 


In the four years of our actual experience, we have 
found that the average age of retirement (including 
‘ases of permanent total disability for which special 
provision is made) has been 65.56 years, and the aver- 
age length of service 30 years. As originally insti- 
tuted, our plan permitted retirement at 60 years after 
a service of 20 years. In view of these facts, it seemed 
entirely fair to modify our pension rules to conform 
to this experience. We therefore established 65 years 
as the age of retirement and increased the required 
length of service to 25 years. This is than is 
required by many, if not most, of the pension systems 
in this country. 

This explains two of the only three changes made 
in the rules. The third change was a modification of 
the rules to encourage employees to remain steadily in 
the service. In the four years during which our 
pension fund has been in operation we believe that our 
employees have learned the disadvantages of leaving 
the service except for good reason; and we think the 
time has come to discourage such action, resulting 
nearly always to the disadvantage of the employees 
themselves. Therefore, we have modified our pension 
rules in this respect, still leaving the employees ample 
protection against any loss of their service credits 
through unavoidable absences. They may be absent 
for six months on account of leave of absence or sus- 
pension, for a year on account of lay-off due to reduc- 
tion in force, or for two years on account of illness or 
injuries, without any loss of credit for previous serv- 
ice. We believe this to be ample protection for em- 
ployees who have any good cause for absence, and think 
that under the present conditions any different pro- 
visions with respect to absences would be demoralizing 
to the men. 


less 


PENSION SYSTEM ON A SOUND BASIS 


These are the only changes which have been made 
in the United States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund. 
Our efforts and the plans upon which we are now at 
work are to put our pension system upon a better 
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basis and to give greater protection both to the 
who have already been granted pensions and 
whose service will entitle them to apply for pensions j, 
the future. Few of the private pension systems esta). 
lished for employees of railroads or industria 
zations have any fund held in trust for pension py, 
poses. Our system has such a fund and it is our desir. 
to continue to add to that fund. In most of such ey. 
tems the pension payments of each year are merely 
made out of earnings like any operating charge. Syeh 
is even the case with respect to most of the pensions 
from the city of New York to the superannuated oy 
ployees of its various departments. It is our endeayo 
to put our pension system, which is based upon th 
joint fund made available by the action of Mr. (a; 
negie and the corporation, upon an exceptionally sound 
basis, insuring the fullest protection to all. The sys 
tem is in a better position than that in which it bega, 
operations, and we hope to continue to improve it 


mer 


those 
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China’s Iron and Steel Works in 1914 


K. T. Chiang, secretary of the Hanyang Iron Works. 
Hanyang, China, stated at the recent 23rd anniversar) 
dinner of the company that operations the past yea 
had proceeded smoothly with the exception of the dx 
struction by a sudden flood of an important bridge, 
causing a shortage of 30,000 tons in the coal supply 
A shortage of coke had resulted in a reduced output 
of more than 1000 tons from No. 1 and No. 3 blast 
furnaces. The 1914 production of pig iron was esti 
mated at 135,000 tons and the steel plant was credited 
with 98,536 tons. A new blast furnace, the fourth, was 
completed in the year, as well as a new steel furnace, 
No. 7. The plate mill, the rail mill and the firebrick 
plant were being extended. The ore taken from th: 
company’s mines at Tayeh was 480,000 tons in 1914 and 
other deposits were purchased. The output for this 
year is expected to be nearly 700,000 tons. A new blast 
furnace will be built at Yuan-Chiahu, west of Shi-hui- 
yao, on a recently purchased piece of land. This is not 
far from the iron mines at Tayeh. The mining of coa 
at the company’s collieries at Pinghsiang is progress- 
ing, with an output of 560,000 tons a year; the sinking 
of a new shaft will increase the annual production t 
640,000 tons. The coking plant made 165,000 tons 
The Chinese Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce is 
reported to have recently sent a representative to i: 
spect the properties of the company, to form an esti 
mate of its value with a view to converting it into a 
state undertaking. 


Pacific Coast Metal Trades Convention 


The ninth annual convention of the United Meta! 
Trades Association of the Pacific Coast was held at 
Portland, Ore., April 17. In attendance were about 5) 
delegates from Vancouver, British Columbia and from 
Everett, Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane, Wash., as wel! 
as from Portland. The subjects given most discussio! 
were accident prevention, industrial education and work- 
men’s compensation and other legislation. It was de- 
cided to issue a safety first bulletin to be distributed 
among the employees of members of the association, 
also to appoint safety committees in each shop. The 
responsibility of manufacturers for getting better men 
in office was emphasized, and the members were urgee 
to exert themselves for the passage of better laws. 
Cooperation with trade schools in teaching boys trades 
was urged. The social features of the association were 
found to have produced good results and they will be 
continued. The following officers were elected: Pres- 
dent, J. M. Fitzpatrick, Union Iron Works, Spokane; 
first vice-president, Eugene Roberts, Puget Sound Iron 
& Steel Works, Tacoma; second vice-president, A. ™. 
Clark, Columbia Steel Company, Portland; third vice- 
president, E. Johnson, Seattle Machine Works, Seattle; 
treasurer, W. F. Prier, Oregon Brass Works, Portland. 


The C. F. Burgess Laboratories is the new name 
of the Northern Chemical Engineering Laboratories 
Madison, Wis. C. F. Burgess, formerly professor '" 
the University of Wisconsin, is still president, no change 
in management or ownership having taken place. 
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Customs Decisions 
METAL WINDOW SASHES 


sustaining protests by J. J. Gavin & Co., New York, 
ard has decided that the general metal provision 
he present tariff law is not applicable to complete 
window sashes with steel sides, fitted with gun 
etal stays and gun metal handles or hinges all 
tened together. The board holds that importers are 
led to enter the merchandise at 10 per cent. under 
eraph 104, as “steel sashes.” The collector’s ac- 
returning the sashes at 20 per cent. under para- 

167, as manufactures of metal, was reversed. 


SHEET STEEL FOR GIN SAWS 

e Board of United States General Appraisers has 

an interesting interpretation ,of the tariff act of 

iffecting sheet steel made by the open-hearth 

s. The merchandise in controversy was imported 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., at New Orleans to be 

ed for gin saws, and was manufactured by Thomas 

th & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield, England. Duty was levied 

the collector as sheet steel made by the crucible 

srocess, at 15 per cent. under paragraph 110, while the 

mporters claimed a rate of only 8 per cent. under the 

same paragraph as having been made by the open 
hearth process. 

At the trial of the issue, a deposition was read from 
Frederick Best, secretary of the English manufactur- 
ng company, stating that the steel was made by the 
Siemens open-hearth acid process, and described the 
process in detail. The board, in finding in favor of the 
importers, held that steel of the kind in controversy, 
even though containing large percentages of man- 
ganese and silicon, added in the course of manufacture, 
is properly dutiable at the lower rate claimed under the 
specific provision for steel made by the open-hearth 
process. It was held further that manganese and sili- 
con added in quantities absolutely essential to the pro- 
duction of Bessemer and open-hearth steels cannot be 
considered alloys within the meaning of paragraph 110 
without rendering nugatory and incapable of applica- 
tion the entire provision contained in that section for 
such steels. 


ENGRAVING MACHINES NOT MACHINE TOOLS 


Several firms in Providence, R. L, protested the col- 
ector’s classification of engraving machines and engine- 
turning machines imported under the tariff act of 1909. 
They were returned for duty at 45 per cent. under 
paragraph 199 as metal manufactures not specially 
provided for. The importers claimed a rate of 30 per 
ent. under paragraph 197 as machine tools. There was 
nothing in the record before the board to show that any 
/f the machines under consideration is designed to work 
ipon metal. Judge Fischer, in his decision, said that, 
n addition te being operated by other than hand power, 
i machine tool must work upon metal and employ a 
cutting tool. The lack of proof on these essential points 
impelled the board to overrule the claims. The protes- 
tants included the T. W. Foster & Brother Company, 
Ernst Millmather, and the Watson Company. 


CHAIN-MAKING MACHINES 


Massee & Co., New York, were sustained in the 
ntention that machines for making chains imported 
nder the act of 1913 are properly dutiable at 15 per 
‘nt. under the provision for machine tools. The proof 

s that the machines in question use a cutting tool 
ind come up to the requirements demanded by the board 
or such entry. The custom house authorities were 

ersed in their levy of 20 per cent. under paragraph 

as manufactures of metal. 

STEEL FUSES FOR CANNON 

he Bethlehem Steel Company has been sustained 
the board in its claim as to the classification under 
ict of 1909 of steel fuses, about 6 in. in length and 
in diameter, pointed at one end and having the 
of an ammunition shell. In use, they are filled 
a high explosive and are inserted in cannon shells 
explode them. The collector at Philadelphia classi- 
the articles as manufactures of metal and took 
it the rate of 45 per cent. The importing com- 
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pany made the claim that free entry should be granted 
them as safety fuses. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FREE 


Gallagher & Ascher, Chicago, were sustained i: 
claims for free entry under the present tariff, as agri 
cultural implements, of scythes, sickles and scythe 
handles. The Government’s assessment at 20 per cent 
under the metal provision of the law was reversed 


PARTS OF MACHINE TOOLS 


All parts of machine tools except such as are clearly 
duplicate, extra or spare parts are properly dutiable 
at the rate fixed in the tariff for machine tools and not 
at the higher rate provided for manufactures of metal, 
according to a decision rendered by the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals in the case of the Norma 
Company of America vs. the United States. While 
this case was brought under the tariff act of August 5 
1909, the principle extends to the existing law of Oc 
tober 3, 1913. The articles in controversy were metal 
working machines which, together with certain aux 
iliaries and similar spare parts, were assessed for duty 
as manufactures of metal at 45 per cent. ad valorem 


STRIPS OF ALUMINUM IN COILS 


Strips of aluminum, measuring from 2 to 7 in. it 
width and of varying lengths, rolled up into coils, are 
held by the Court of Customs Appeals to be dutiable 
as manufactures of aluminum at 45 per cent. ad 
valorem under paragraph 199 of the act of 1909, and 
not as aluminum in sheets at 11 cents per pound under 
paragraph 172. The merchandise in this case was im 
ported by Arthur Seligman and the Rome Mfg. Com 
pany and was classified by the collector as a manufac 
ture of aluminum. 


IRON SHOT, SAND OR GRIT 


The United States Customs Court holds that iron 
shot, iron sand or iron grit imported under the tariff 
act of 1909 by the Harrison Supply Company are prop- 
erly dutiable at 45 per cent. ad valorem under para- 
graph 199 as “unenumerated manufactured articles,” 
composed wholly or in part of metal, and not at the 
rate of t cent per pound as “grit, shot or sand made 
of iron or steel, that can be used only as abrasives,” as 
provided for in paragraph 133. 


STEEL WIRE CABLE 


Steel wire cablé, heretofore admitted at the leading 
ports of entry at 15 per cent. as a manufacture of wire 
under paragraph 114 of the Underwood tariff act, will 
hereafter pay 30 per cent. as wire rope under the same 
paragraph. This decision has been promulgated by the 
Treasury Department and will probably be made the 
subject vf a test case based on the protests of a number 
of importers. The attention of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was recently drawn to this matter by the auditor, 
who pointed out that collectors at the leading ports 
were passing steel wire cable as a manufacture of wire, 
notwithstanding the higher rate specifically levied upon 
wire rope. The ruling of the Department is set forth 


in a letter to the collector of customs at Ogdensburg, 
ey 


At the April meeting of the Purchasing Agents’ As 
sociation of New York held at the Hotel Breslin, April 
20, George Schuhmann, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Reading Iron Company, was the principal 
speaker. He discussed the relative merits of wrought- 
iron and steel pipe, basing his arguments for the former 
on its greater resistance to corrosion. This matter is 
treated in some detail in an article by Mr. Schuhmann 
which appeared in The Iron Age of November 20, 1913. 
George F. Barber of the Emerson Institute of Efficiency 
spoke on “Personal Efficiency.” About 50 members of 
the association attended the dinner. 


The E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa., 
is preparing one of its furnaces, both of which have 
been idle since February, 1914, for blowing in in May. 
Operations will be resumed also at the company’s iron 
mine at St. Peter’s, Chester County, Pa. 
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FEBRUARY FOREIGN IRON TRADE 


Marked Decline in Tonnage Imports- from 
January and 1914—Tonnage Exports Increase 


While the report of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce for the month of February, 1915, 
shows that the value of the exports of iron and steel 
declined from $18,053,421 in January to $16,470,751 in 
February, this decrease is due to the difference in the 
number of days in the two months. If these values are 
divided by 31 and 28 respectively to get the daily 
average value of the exports of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof for the two months under con- 
sideration, it will be found that the situation is re- 
versed. The daily average value of exports was $582,- 
368 in January and $588,241 in February. The total 
value of these exports was $16,520,260 in February, 
1914, and $14,939,614 in December of the same year. 
The imports of these commodities showed a falling off 
from $2,200,687 in January, 1914, to $1,510,678 in De- 
cember of last year, $1,616,593 in January, 1915, and 
$1,463,522 in February. In the case of the imports 
for January and February, the daily average value is 
practically the same. The value of these exports for 
the eight months ended with February was $121,306,- 
489, as compared with $171,627,968 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1914. The import figures were 
$15,715,152 and $20,346,126. 

Imports for which quantities are given amounted 
to 7505 gross tons in February, against 10,569 tons in 
January, 9046 tons in December, 1914, 24,165 tons in 
November and 14,711 tons in February. Ferrosilicon, 
scrap, structural iron and steel and steel billets with- 
out alloys were the only exceptions to the general 
decline, the first named being the most prominent. 
The greatest decrease was in tin and terne plates, 
which dropped from 3274 tons in February, 1914, to 
266 in February of the present year. The average 
value per gross ton of the iron and steel and manu- 
factures thereof imported in February, 1915, was 
$51.93, as compared with $51.62 in January, 1915, and 
$59.93 in February, 1914. 

Details of the imports of tonnage commodities in 
February and the eight months ended with February, 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the 
previous fiscal year, are as follows: 


Imports of Iron and Steel 


—February—, -—Eight months- 





1915, 1914, 1915, 1914, 

Gross Gross Gross Gross 

tons tons tons tons 

Pig iron (including ferro 

RE erg Sess ods . aaa eee *38,892 
A ee ee 5 91 4.360 41,390 
All other pig iron I 2 S780 77,506 742,320 
ON race a ek ee hee ees 2,05 1,342 23,456 °* 21,111 
NOI I a ee ae 1,734 2,013 9 882 17,269 
Structural iron and steel.... 240 153 5,177 6,413 
Ingots, blooms and steel billets [3 eves.” ween *6,317 
Steel billets without alloys 17 15 S85 42,189 
All other steel billets 618 2,352 19,569 12,532 
Die TRI. sintcied sss ron 419 1,088 15,261 9,785 
Sheets and plates....... 151 189 2,156 1,501 
Tin and terne plates........ 266 3,274 4,555 16,055 
Wrens SOGS civic cdesdave 323 414 2,705 8,338 
TUOGMIS db bd Se tviecwoes CS BAR 165,512 184,112 
*Figures cover period July 1, 1913, to Oct. 3, 1913, in- 


clusive. 


+Figures cover period beginning Oct. 4, 1913. 


The tonnage of exports for which quantities are 
given increased approximately 3% per cent. over Jan- 
uary, which in turn showed an increase of almost 20 
per cent. as compared with December, and 19.2 per 
cent. over February, 1914. The totals are February, 
1914, 121,203 gross tons; December, 116,816 tons; Jan- 
uary, 1915, 139,789 tons, and February, 144,553 tons. 
These exports for the most part show gains, the more 
prominent being pig iron, wire rods, steel bars, billets, 
hoops and bands and wire nails. Barb wire exports 
were only approximately 21 per cent. greater in Feb- 
ruary, while in January they were about 62 per cent. 
more than in the same month of 1914. As was the 
ease in the preceding month, scrap, structural shapes 
and pipes and fittings declined, while radiators in- 
creased from 152 tons in February, 1914, to 173 tons 
in 1915. This is in direct contrast to the conditions 
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that prevailed in January when the exports of this 
commodity were only 128 tons, as compared wit 


, 554 
tons in the same month of the previous year. The 
total value of iron and steel exports for whic! ton- 


nages are given was $5,038,841 in February, 1915 
against $4,967,336 in February, 1914, the average value 
per gross ton being $34.86 in February, 1915, as com. 
pared with $39.44 in January, 1915, and $40.98 in 
February, 1914. 

Details of the exports of these tonnage commodi- 
ties in February and the eight months ended with 
February, compared with the same periods of the 
previous fiscal year, are as follows: 


Exports of Iron and Steel 


—February——, —Eight mo S 
1915, 1914, 1915, 1 414. 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
tons tons tons t 
Pee EOE: «5a Sie ait ade 14,178 9,456 66,453 
Dene. Vises eaabewers 3,017 5,221 13,627 2 
ag Pare eae 658 187 4,067 ] 
We SOON ékwretiuss 10,864 3,133 43,369 0} 
eae ee 20,225 8,776 101,585 107.37 
Billets, ingots and 7 
blooms, n.e.s...... 15,697 2,850 55,295 69 
Bolts and nuts....... 1,000 1,113 8,332 13,8 
Hoops and bands..... 1,161 162 7,207 0 
Oe ee 326 114 6,029 19 
Ce Ce a ack woe ae 193 371 1,359 604 
tailroad spikes ..... 547 396 3,701 $20 
Wee See a cdhanewese 3,989 2.533 30,032 17 
All other nails, includ- 
ee 435 171 2,421 2,167 
Pipes and pipe fittings 206 17,259 vr 170,191 
Cast pipes and pipe 
PEN. cap ced vases 2,180 44,405 
Wrought pipes and 
pipe fittings ...... 3,877 67,499 
tadiators and cast- 
iron house heating 
RAR re 173 52 2,037 4,333 
Steen TOI. de eti bes 9,124 10,936 82,983 257,4 
Galvanized-iron sheets 
MOH MIAO 6 icc eck 3,689 2,596 25,827 37,111 
All other iron sheets 
RG DIGROE 2k de as 921 1,143 4,611 8,472 
Steel plates ......6.. 8,336 12,734 64,769 116,407 
Stee! sheets ......... 6,985 10,080 63,097 90,835 
Structural iron and 


steel 102,033 225,263 





Tin and terne plates. 3395 45,849 "26.474 
Barbed wire .....c.-. 4,790 73,431 54,637 
All other wire.. 6,036 68,929 54,410 

REE én d.s «5 cee 121,203 988,947 1,477,832 





Imports of iron ore in February amounted to 78,773 
tons, against 75,286 tons in January, 51,053 tons in 
December and 381,141 tons in February, 1914. For 
the eight months ended with February 796,382 tons 
was imported, as compared with 1,672,995 tons in the 
corresponding period of the last fiscal year. 


Consumption and Imports of High Grade 
Ferrosilicon 


The total consumption of high percentage ferro- 
silicon, principally the 50 per cent. grade, in the 
United States is estimated at 13,000 to 15,000 tons 
annually. A little over 50 per cent. of this is pro- 
duced by domestic electrolytic manufacturers, the re- 
mainder being imported from Canada and Europe. 
According to data obtained from the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the total 
imports of high grade ferrosilicon, by countries of 
origin, for the second half of 1913 and the calendar 
year 1914 was as follows, in gross tons: 





1913, 
last half, 1914, 1914, 
tons tons value 
Austria-Hungary .... 24 24 $1,037 
ee re 10 40 3,794 
CHOEMORRY screens cscs x 64 3,004 
PORE cack vote ol O08 50 50 2,731 
| —_———e 70 225 10.519 
GOES. a as ccbawess 687 1,714 82,371 
re ee 48 48 3,070 
COMER 66k dawcédaes 2,407 3,981 235,403 
TO: ak dawas dace 3,296 6,146 $341,929 


the annual consumption by the 
Corporation at 6000 to 8000 tons. 


Estimates place 
United States Steel 


The city of Cleveland will receive bids April 30 
for riveted steel pipe for the Division avenue pumping 
station. 
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Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association 


rhe fifteenth annual convention of the Southern 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association was held 
\pril 14 to 16 at Atlanta, Ga. The programme pro- 

ded for two business meetings each day with numer- 
ys social events interspersed during the stay of the 
members of the association. At the final session the 
following officers were elected: President, J. G. Beld- 
ing, Lombard Iron Works & Supply Company, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; first vice-president, Ernest Howell, Capital 
City Supply Company, Charleston, W. Va.; second vice- 
president, George H. Manning, Knoxville, Tenn.; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Courtney 
Company, Richmond, Va. James A. Harvin, Peden 
Iron & Steel Company, Houston, Texas, the retiring 
president, and Walter M. MacDonald, Atlanta, will se- 
lect the next place of meeting. It is understood that 
Memphis is favored. 

Over 500 members were present. There was evi- 
ient a strong note of optimism, with confidence in the 
return of normal business conditions over the South. 
At the opening session the annual report of the or- 
ganization was read by Secretary Alvin M. Smith. It 
contained a strong recommendation that the associa- 
tion call on the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
remedy the injustice now done by the railroads refusing 
to sell one form of mileage through to points south. 
Another paragraph announced the intention of the as- 
sociation to continue its work for national one-cent 
etter postage. Of Southern business conditions, par- 
ticularly with relation to the cotton situation and the 
prospects for a return to normal business conditions, 
the report said: 


The lesson of diversified crops has been learned and our 
planters will most assuredly in the future not confine their 
ttention to cotton alone. This will not only redound to their 

efit, but to that of every merchant in the South, whole- 
saler or retailer. We believe, too, that our credit system will 
mproved and that no longer will the planter insist on his 


merchant furnishing him goods on long time, and the mer- 
hant in turn making his jobber wait for months for his 
money. We believe that the process of liquidation and bal- 


ncing accounts that has been going on for the past eight 
months is building up a purchasing power which when it 
starts will come like a whirlwind, and that it will be as much 
as we can all do to take care of business. 


Addressing the members at the Wednesday meet- 
ing, W. Irving Bullard, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Company, Danielson, 
Conn., said: 


We are all familiar with the dissolution proceedings that 
been forced upon our large so-called trusts, all of which 
made higher prices for commodities produced by these 

great combines and, unless there is a more reasonable decision 

this vital issue, the consumer will be forced to carry the 
burden by paying higher prices. As a concrete example, take 
the manufacturers of ieather belting. The government con- 
tends that they cannot combine. Their gross business and 
profits do not justify an independent selling organization 
each manufacturer. What shall they do? 


_ A committee was appointed to appear before the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association which meets 
in New Orleans this week, to confer concerning the 
establishment of a joint trade report bureau to supply 
members with credit information. This is considered 
one of the most important moves of the association. 

A banquet was held at the Piedmont Wednesday 
evening and on Thursday evening the annual ball was 
given at the Capital City Club. In addition there were 
many social events for the wives of the attending mem- 


ners 


Che Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company, San 
ancisco, Cal., jobber of iron and steel, hardware, etc., 
building a new office and warehouse across the 
‘treet from its present location, provided with a spur 
“road track and easy connection with rail and steam- 

p lines near at hand. The new structure will have 
*,000 sq. ft. of floor space and will probably be com- 
pleted by August. 


i 
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Rate Division with Steel Works Railroads 
Resumed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20, 1915.—Tariffs filed 
by the trunk lines, effective April 15, reinstating allow- 
ances to the Union Railroad, the Newburg & South 
Shore, the Lake Terminal, the Monongahela Connecting 
and the South Buffalo railroads have been accepted 
without suspension by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Of the five industrial roads involved the South 
Buffalo belongs to the Lackawanna Steel Company and 
the Monongahela Connecting to the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, the other three being terminal roads 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 

The action of the commission in permitting the trunk 
lines to resume their joint rate arrangements with the 
so-called industrial roads is regarded as the final step 
in the complete rehabilitation, so far as the iron and 
steel industry is concerned, of the system which was 
so severely denounced by the commission in its original 
report upon the Industrial Railroad case. The United 
States Supreme Court, in deciding collateral issues in 
the Tap Line case, cut the ground from under the com- 
mission and forced it to revise its rulings in the In- 
dustrial Railroad case, which revision was subsequently 
promulgated in a supplemental report. An inquiry has 
been made with respect to each of the iron and steel 
terminal railways for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they are actually common carriers under the 
test prescribed by the Supreme Court. That the com- 
mission has found them to be such is demonstrated by 
its action in accepting the tariffs filed by the trunk 
roads restoring the joint rate arrangements. 

The new tariffs filed by the trunk lines make im 
portant changes in the division of rates which was in 
force before the old. arrangement was canceled, pur- 
suant to the commission’s order of April 1, 1914. By 
the terms of the original tariffs the terniiral roads 
received 25 per cent. of any rate not exceeding 40 cents 
per ton, and if the rate were higher they received 10 
cents a ton on inbound raw materials and 15 cents on 
outbound finished products. The tariffs which have just 
become effective allow the terminal roads a flat rate of 
10 cents per ton, except in the case of the Lake Term- 
inal, which is allowed only 8 cents. 

There has been no decision of the interesting ques 
tion whether the industrial lines are entitled to repara- 
tion for the rate divisions of which they havé béen de- 
prived for more than a year, under the original decision 
of the commission. According to statements :»made in 
that decision these divisions run into millions pf dollars. 
The tap line roads, established as plant facilities of 
other industries, are also interésted in this ‘phase of 
the case and it is probable that a test will be made 
of the issue in the near future. Ww. & ¢ 


Proposed Freight Rate Changes in Texas 


AusTIN, April 19, 1915.—The iron..and: steel trade 
is interested in proposed changes of the commodity 
tariff on rails, track fastenings, and other iron and 
steel articles which have been submitted to the Texas 
Railroad Commission for approval as a part of a gen- 
eral increase of 15 per cent in the freight rates in 
Texas. A public hearing on the proposition will be 
held here May 3. 

On rails and fastenings, in carloads, the present 
tariff reaches a maximum of $2.70 per ton at 300 
miles. It is proposed to carry the same figures up to 
250 miles but to run the scale up to 450 miles, there 
reaching a maximum of $3.75. The carload minimum, 
now 30,000 Ib., is to be made 20 tons. 

The proposed tariff is to be limited strictly to rails 
and track fastenings, while the present tariff also 
covers car axles, car springs, carwheels, cattle guards, 
semaphore material, switch stands, etc. On all these 
eliminated articles class rates will apply. Special 


rates between Houston and Galveston and between Gal- 
veston and Orange are omitted. 

On iron and steel articles, under the present tariff, 
the scale of rates reaches 32c per 100 lb. at 380 miles. 
This it is proposed to change so that the same figure 
will be reached at 300 miles, which would mean Ic and 
2e increases, except for over 380 miles. 
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The Seamen’s Law on the Pacific 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
company operating under the American 
flag in the transpacific trade, announces that all 
sailings after November 2 next have been canceled 
because of the new seamen’s law, which will go 
into effect November 4. It is stated that the added 
cost of operation under this law makes the con- 
tinuance of the service unprofitable. 
is now operating five ships. They are compelled 
to meet the competition of two Japanese lines, sub- 
sidized by their government, and a Canadian line 
subsidized by the British and Canadian govern- 
ments. Of the Japanese lines the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
receives $1,340,000 gold per year, and the Oska 
Shosen Kaisha receives $605,000 gold per year. 
The Canadian line receives $218,000 gold per year. 
The steaniships of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany are not receiving any subsidy or government 
aid whatever, but are being operated exclusively on 
private account. It is little wonder that the man- 
agement of this company has become so disheartened 
by the addéd burden now imposed by the seamen’s 
law as tO give up the unequal fight. The retire- 
ment of this company, unless its vessels should be 
taken over by some other group of patriotic citizens, 
more able or more willing to sink their capital, will 
leave the Japanese and Canadian lines in undis- 
puted control of our Pacific intercourse with the 
Orient. Thus does our ocean carrying trade go 
from bad to Worse. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that in his official address at the annual convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Memphis, Tenn., April 14, President 
T. L. Hickman took a decided stand in favor of 
the United States subsidizing its merchant marine. 
He asserted that England and Germany had built 
up their enormous trade facilities in this way and 
hoped that the time would come when our Gov- 
ernment would the wisdom of adopting this 
policy. He declared that if we propose to under- 
take to transact an increasing volume of foreign 
trade we must prepare for it by having ships in 
which to haul our product, but the only way we 
can get people to invest their money in steamships 
until foreign trade is firmly established is to have 
Government aid. 

We admire the courage shown by President 
Hickman in giving expression to his convictions, 
but it seems almost hopeless that the United States 


the only 


vessels 


The company 


see 


Mail Matter. 


Government will ever embark in support ot 


a policy. Instead of offering capitalists inducem: 

to enter the foreign carrying trade, every Congr 
sional movement in recent years has been 
direction of hampering those already engaged 
this branch of commercial endeavor. The Europea: 
with its demoralization of long established 
foreign navigation interests, presented an oppor 
tunity to this country which, if it had been em 
braced, would have enabled us to take a long stricd 
in rehabilitating our merchant marine. This op 
portunity, however, is rapidly passing and the end 
of the war will doubtless see old conditions restored 
and our merchandise still shipped abroad in foreign 
bottoms. The comparatively small number of for- 
eign-built ships which have been admitted to Amer- 
ican registry since the outbreak of the war cannot 
be expected to remain permanently under our flag 
It is to be feared that the handicaps imposed upor 
them by our laws will cause their owners to seek 
foreign registry when Europe becomes tranquillized 
and the ocean carrying trade resumes its ante- 
bellum condition. Our flag will then be seen onl) 
on our coasting vessels, war ships or ocean going 
pleasure craft. It is a shameful prospect that faces 
those who would like to be considered statesmen. 


war, 


Manufacturers’ Associations in Politics 


At last week’s meeting of the National Meta! 
Trades Association it developed that employers’ as- 
sociations have found a way to collective action on 
problems affecting manufacturing conditions, and 
especially political problems. The movement repre- 
sents a more direct participation by the manufa‘ 
turer than when he was wont to delegate the burde! 
to his association’s attorney. It is also crystallizing 
the acknowledged need of shaping legislation rather 
than opposing it. It has taken the form of a join! 
committee or conference board, with members 4p 
pointed from the associations participating. |! 
some cases the committees have been formed for : 
State jurisdiction and in others for work of nationa 
scope. 

The conference board idea appears to owe itsel! 
to the safety and sanitation movement and to the 
desirability of getting the employers’ case befor 
the United States Commission on Industrial Rela- 


The attitude of the times toward the human 
Coer- 


tions. 
element in shops is shared by the employer. 
cion has not been necessary to get him to improve 
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itions. As a class he is ahead of compul- 
slation in this regard. He has seen the 
formity of methods and the insufficienc: 
ation, and the result is the National 
Safety Organizations. Of the notable 
ents of this conference board, readers « 
ige need no enumeration. It stands as a 
is example of altruism in industry, though 
to say that employers take no such credit 
r interest, for they admit a pecuniary ad 


vorkability of collective representation 
angements were finally made to get evi 
employers before the Industrial Relations 
sion has shown the way to such associated 
considering other problems. The success 
ittees of employers in a given State to con 
rkmen’s compensation legislation has also 
easy to institute the new method with its 
of efficiency. Now in the same way a study 
made of the part the manufacturer should 
polities for the shaping of legislation. As 
legislators pose as business experts, it is 
lesirable that employers plan systematically 
fore them their story, as men speaking 


vhich they know. 


War Exports in Official Statistics 


The war features of our exports continue t 
ve very interesting, as they appear in the de- 
statement for February, just issued by the 
lepartment of Commerce. 
‘he effect of the war has been so pronounced 
decreasing the exports of passenger automo 
es and greatly increasing the exports of trucks, 
| known in the statistics as “commercial 
biles,” that we give in detail the numbers 


exported by months since the beginning of 1913: 
\ nbe of Auto biles F 
Commercial Passenge! 
1913 1914 1915 19138 1914 191 
87 ' 93 2,070 2,481 1 
83 57 1,002 2,358 
ON 0 434 
2,682 2 ) 
9 "$9 1-7 
11 a 039 
j 0 1,720 
‘ a6 1,9 in 
1s 1,711 646 
io 672 1.697 2 
64 x4 1,707 17¢ 
I 88 1,279 2,301 
Total 1,009 3,430 25,880 


(he decrease in the exportation of passenger 
itomobiles was instant, being 68 per cent. merely 
m July to August. For the first five months of 
‘14 the exports ran ahead of those of the year 
vious by 20 per cent., while June showed a de- 
se from the preceding June and July a still 
Later the exports rose and in 
iary of this year they were almost as large as 
February, 1913. Under normal conditions pre- 
ably they would have been much larger, con- 
ng the increase shown by 1914. 
Unlike passenger vehicles, exports of trucks 
re much less in the early part of 1914 than in 
In September they were heavier than in any 
eding month, barring May of 1913, and there- 
ter rose rapidly, but they have not increased con- 
iously to date, neither January nor February of 
vear having as large exports as December. The 


ter decrease. 
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value of trucks exported in the six months e1 
with February averaged $2837, or three times 
i the trucks exported in the preceding 20 mont! 
| vider ne ~ ommer¢ il enicies é 
orted in time f‘peace are il { lifl 
i ro! rié ( I ( e \ 
VA ’ 
ne tebruar re } ‘ I é eXpor 
I tne pat i} é i} npiied da 
he N Yo Me Exchange id 
[ expo! ! k e! me ‘ tire 
ieadll { l Ve t I t ‘ eit 
Sou e! por a tT VI e the taste! expo! 
i or ru were ? rf qd rrié ou t 
iew | isand tor ne nplete etul A 
snow 15,594 gross tol r approximat é 
mount iverage <« t e pre 
In I i! iartere Ul é [ } ta ed tna 
speiter expo! re ‘ narpl Litter, lanual 
he first heavy expe wer “Septem 17.004 
tons Ihe next hve ntl nail i rual 
showed a total fF $80,953 2 tons. t the rate 
of 16,191 tons a month o1 14,000 tons eal 
aga t negiigibie a ] ‘ ‘ ne wal if 
rate equ uient to 62 per ( e record pt! 
duction in 1914, recent! reported | e (L,eolog 
Survey at 353,049 net tons. or 315.222 ; tor 
February showed a ¢ derable increase export 
oras in bars, plate neet ete 
manufactures of bra als n cartridge 
these items combined do not account for neat 
much spelter as the exports in metal orm, and 
are ot relat vely minor in portance 
Che exports ol automobiles, passenge! ind 
mercial combined, showed an increase of 52 per 
cent. in value, in the six months ending Februar 
as compared with the average of the 20 month pre 
eding. The export spelter trade rose from pra 
tically nothing to very large proportic it may 
be well now to look at two or three items on the 
ther side of the ledger The exports of agricul 
tural implements in the seven months August t 
February inclusive amounted to $3,570,415, against 
$18,991,468 in the corresponding seven months 
vear earlier, showing a decrease of 81 per ent 
Here the loss of trade thus far i at the rate « 


more than $25,000,000 a vear 

In electrical machinery and electrical goods the 
omparison of the seven months August to Febru 
ary inclusive shows a decrease from $15,405,302 ir 
1914 to $10,790,061 in 1915, or 30 per cent., the 
loss in trade being at the rate of nearly $10,000,000 
a year. 

There is some compensation, however, in “ex 
plosives,” the item next in order after “electrical 
machinery.” The category includes cartridges, 
dynamite, gunpowder and “ail other,” but the in 
crease in the seven-month periods we have been 
comparing is only from $3,649,015 to $11,888,480 
The February figures alone show an increase of 
$2,336,436 over February a year ago, but even that 
is at the rate of only $28,000,000 a year, and is not 
a complete offset to the losses of $35,000,000 in 


lectrical machinery 


agricultural implements and e 
Iron and steel exports in February, of which 
details appear elsewhere, made no material gain. 


The total value of all-iron and steel, including ma- 


chinery, hardware, etc., was $16,470,751 in Febru- 
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ary, showing a decrease from the $18,053,421 in 
January, but a gain over any preceding month since 
July. The weight of the tonnage items, 144,000 
gross tons, slightly exceeded that of January, but 
fell short of October, being otherwise the best 
since last April. Inasmuch as the exports in 1912 
averaged 245,000 tons a month, all these figures are 
low. In the February exports war materials figure 
largely, there being 20,000 gross tons of steel bars, 
doubtless chiefly for shrapnel. 

Apprehensions that the end of the war may 
injure our export trade find no basis of fact in the 
statistics of exports of iron and steel or metal 
manufactures thus far presented. A stoppage in 
spelter exports would be regarded by our domestic 
consumers as a great advantage, but the spelter 
exports would decrease gradually rather than sud- 
denly, in all probability. 


Germany’s Gain in Steel 


A progressive increase has marked Germany’s 
pig-iron and steel production since the first month 
of the war. This has taken place in spite of the 
heavy withdrawal of labor of all kinds and of rail- 
road handicaps which cut down supplies of raw ma- 
terials from both inside and outside the empire. 
Taking the rate of production before the war as 
standard, that at the end of 1914 was 55 per cent. 
of the normal in pig iron and 59 per cent. in steel, 
contrasting with but 35 per cent. of the normal in 
the first two months of the war. January and 
February showed further gains. Considering the 
tremendous strain upon the country and the sum- 
mary cutting off of its export trade, the extent of 
this recovery is astonishing. In contrast were the 
conditions in the United States, in a time of pro- 
found peace, physically speaking—conditions which 
caused the cutting down of our steel production in 
November and early December to scarcely more 
than 35 per cent. of capacity. Here the war was a 
silent one, and legislation and industry were the 
belligerents. All present indications are that the 
conclusion of peace will find German iron and steel 
plants unharmed and the resources of the industry 
diminished chiefly by the loss of men. In Belgium 
the flooding of coal mines and the destruction of 
manufacturing plant or its serious crippling, added 
to the loss of life and the wiping out of homes will 
make the restoration of the status of the iron and 
steel industry slow and uncertain. France, next to 
Belgium, has had the most serious setback. But 
while more than half of her blast furnaces and steel 
works are under German control, they have not been 
destroyed, and after Germany’s grip is relaxed 
should become gradually equal to supplying the 
wants of their own country. These will be many, 
since the area of devastation is great. Great Britain 
and Russia will find their most serious losses in the 
decimation of their industrial armies. For a time 
both will have much at home to occupy their steel 
works, and Great Britain may be called upon to 
supply Russia with a part, at least, of what Russia 
has heretofore drawn from Germany. 

The immediate status of Germany as an exporter 
of steel products when peace comes again will de- 
pend less on the internal condition of the industry 
than upon the willingness of the countries now at 


war with her to buy her products. In time it may 
be expected that prices and service will be deter. 
mining factors. But nothing is likely to take the 
place of time in opening up markets now in the 
enemy’s country. As we have observed before, jt 
is hard to see how, in the many or few months. 
probably many, required for these readjustments, 
the eastern and western seaboards and the gulf 
sections of the United States will not be regarded, 
in these low-tariff times, as least resistant to the 
oncoming of Germany’s post-bellum surplus. Re- 
habilitation will be a less pressing necessity in Ger- 
many than that of bringing money into the country 
through the sale of products at prices that will get 
them into other markets. 


The Steel Corporation’s Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the United 
States Steel Corporation was held on Monday, April 19, 
in the corporation’s offices in Hoboken, N. J. Judge E. 
H. Gary, chairman of the corporation, presided. In 
reply to a question as to present and future conditions 
he said: “I am willing to talk frankly about the present 
and past, but am not so willing to talk about the future. 
Our business for 1915 is much better than 1914. We are 
doing a very satisfactory export business, but domestic 
conditions are not so good. We are running about 70 
per cent. of capacity. Prices are and have not been 
satisfactory, and therefore our profits are small. I am 
glad to say that prices are going up a little, also the 
volume of business is increasing, and prospects for the 
next quarter seem to be considerably better. And if 
the volume remains the same earnings will be good, 
while an increase of business would, of course, mean 
better earnings.” 

Judge Gary, continuing his remarks, said: “We were 
sorry to hear that so many stockholders insisted that 
the common dividend be paid even if we had to reduce 
wages of our employees in order to do it. The man- 
agement had been hoping and had expected to continue 
the payment of the dividend without interruption, but 
conditions were such that it was impossible. We were 
confronted with the choice of passing the dividend or 
reducing wages. In view of the present high cost of 
living, we believed the men were entitled to the wages 
they were receiving, which we think are not too much.” 

Six of the retiring directors were re-elected. P. A. 
B. Widener resigned and was succeeded by Henry Wal- 
ters. The vacancy caused by the death of Norman B. 
Ream was not filled. 


To Make Spiegeleisen at Duluth 


The Dell Development Company, Duluth, Minn., of 
which Albert Parent is secretary, is now completing 4 
plant in that city for the purpose of metalizing and 
separating the iron of manganiferous ore from the 
manganese. The enterprise is inspired by the large 
showing of manganiferous ores on the Cuyuna rang' 
in Minnesota, and it is stated that a long series of 
experiments has developed the practicability of th 
processes involved. The company also proposes \ 
make spiegeleisen and high manganese pig iron. A 
smelting furnace of commercial size is now under con 
struction, which is to be the forerunner of a plant of 
several units, the location of which will probably ¢ 
at the mines. 


Small Imports of Manganese Ore 


Imports of manganese ore in February this yea! 
were practically nothing, 27 gross tons, compared with 
15,020 tons in February, 1914. For the eight months 
ended with February total imports were 293,325 tons 
in 1913, 193,278 tons in 1914 and 158,587 tons in 191», 
a progressive decrease. The imports for the last halt 
of 1914 were 148,611 tons, compared with 154,125 tons 
in the last half of 1913. 
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To Prevent Piracy of Trademarks 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—Pirating trademarks 
\merican manufacturers in South America and some 
tries of Europe has become such an abuse that a 
ng movement is on foot to secure international 
reements putting an end to the practice. Commis- 
ner of Patents Ewing and First Assistant Com- 
ssioner Newton, who has direct charge of the trade- 
rk section of the Patent Office, are heartily in sym- 
hy with the movement and can be relied upon not 

y to assist in securing the desired international 
vreements but also in obtaining from Congress such 

rislation as may be required to put them into force. 

For several years complaints have been made by 
\merican manufacturers and exporters that they have 

ind trouble in selling their goods abroad, especially 

certain South American countries, because residents 
of those countries have registered the trademarks under 
which the goods in question were placed on the market. 
\merican exporters who have shipped goods to South 
\{merican countries have been unable to remove them 
from the custom houses because of the registration of 
their trademarks by parties who have neither made nor 
sold goods under these trademarks, but who, apparently, 
have registered them for the sole purpose of “holding 
ip” importers and compelling them to share their 
profits. Such a condition of affairs could not occur in 
the United States but can exist in numerous foreign 
ountries because of the peculiar character of local 
trademark laws. Under the United States patent stat- 
trademark belongs to the person who first 
actually uses it and in case of a contest concerning reg- 
istration he alone is entitled to protection. In the lead- 
ng South American countries and in Germany and cer- 
tain other European countries, the first person regis- 
tering a trademark has the sole right to its use. Assist- 
ant Commissioner Newton cites the case of a cash 
register company, which was compelled to pay a hand- 
some bonus to certain Germans who had registered the 

mpany’s trademarks in Germany. 

Assistant Commissioner Newton calls attention to 
the convention drafted at a meeting of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, held at Buenos Aires in 1910, which was 
ntended to put an end to these abuses. It proposed a 
system of international registration, all the American 
republics being divided into two groups, the northern 
group having a registry office at Havana, Cuba, while 
the southern group had its office at Buenos Aires. Up 
to the present time the Buenos Aires convention has 
ever been ratified, but under its terms the Havana 
egistration office may be established upon the consent 

' one more country in addition to those that have 
ready signified their concurrence in the arrange- 

‘nt. Less progress has been accomplished with refer- 

ce to the southern group, but the important changes 

commercial channels that have resulted from the 
European war are likely to have a potent effect in 
rousing interest in the subject. 

The efforts of American manufacturers and exporters 

secure the trade necessarily abandoned by their Eu- 
opean competitors, because of the war, have served to 
emphasize the very unsatisfactory conditions with re- 
pect to trademark protection now existing. In some 
ases there is evidence that resident agents of foreign 

inufacturers have registered the trademarks of lead- 
ng American producers in their lines, doubtless for the 
ie purpose of shutting out competing goods until the 
nd of the war when, presumably, old trade relations 
| be resumed. The first step to reform existing con- 
itions is believed to be the reawakening of interest in 
the Buenos Aires convention and its early ratification, 
rovided it is not now obsolete, in which event the whole 
ibject might be reopened through the Pan-American 
Union. Of equal importance would be the negotiation 
through the State Department of an international 
\greement with certain European countries, providing 
or the standardization of trademark registration re- 
uirements. Such an agreement could hardly be ob- 
tained before the end of the present war, but in view of 
the increase in commerce that will follow the reopening 
f trade channels the importance of adequate trade- 
mark protection cannot be overestimated. W. L. C. 
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The Republic Company’s Improvements 


To correct statements heretofore published concern 
ing the Republic Iron & Steel Company’s financial and 
improvement plans, Chairman John A. Topping state 
that the proceeds of the recent $2,000,000 bond sale to 
Blair & Co., New York, will be 
redemption of collateral notes maturing June 2, and to 
finance the cost of some improvements recently autho 
ized. These improvements consist of an 


by-product coke capacity of about 1000 tons a day and 
the centralization of power plants at the Brown-Bonnell 
works, Youngstown, Ohio, including installation of au 
tomatic and automatic stoker 
facilities; also the construction of a benzol refining plant 
at the by-product coke works which will have an annual 
capacity of about 950,000 gallons. These improvements 
will not increase the steel capacity, but will strengther 
substantially the economic operations of the company 
as a result of by-product recoveries and reduction ir 


used on account of 


increase if 


coal handling devices 


labor costs. 


The Universal Machine Company, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, is reported to have taken an order recently for 
$100,000 worth of universal joints, which, with other 
orders, will keep its plant running night and.day for 
some time. Orders have been placed for some addi 
tional equipment. 
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LAKE ORE SALES FOR 1915 


Car Orders for Pennsylvania Railroad 


Foreign Inquiries Increasing, But Little Change 
in the Volume of Domestic Business 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s announcement that 
it is about to buy or build 16,500 cars and 194 loco- 
motives and the tentative placing in this country of 
further large sections of the Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry Company’s $80,000,000 shrapnel contract have 
been the main contributions of the week to the news 
of better business. There is also the expectation 
that the Pennsylvania rail order will soon be dis 
tributed, adding 150,000 tons or more to the 20,000 
tons already placed. 

There are signs that other railroads are getting 
more alive to the low prices car and locomotive com- 
panies would make just now, and the steel trade 
looks for further developments in this direction. 
How far the large war contracts the equipment 
companies are now figuring on might affect deliv- 
eries of new cars that may be wanted by fall 
factor not entirely overlooked. 

Of the $80,000,000 Canadian contract for Russia, 
it is now known that over $20,000,000 has been sub- 


isa 


let in this country and that $20,000,000 more is 
nearly closed. Much less clear is the status of other 
pending business, involving many millions, pre 


sumably for Great Britain. 

Actual:exports of iron and steel grow slowly, 
February showing a total of 145,000 tons for prod- 
ucts reported by weight, against 140,000 tons in Jan- 
uary. The rate orders lately should give a 
200,000-ton month It noticed this month 
that foreign inquiries are from a variety of new 
sources in neutral countries and the prices realized 
are often higher than on home business. 

Ocean transport is a serious factor in business 
with Europe. Sweden wants American pig iron, but 
80 shillings is asked for vessel room. Inquiries for 
thousands of tons of pig iron have come up, includ- 
ing 12,000 tons for Italian Government works and 
large amounts of hematite for England, but little is 
put through. A radiator company has bought 6000 
tons of malleable pig iron at Buffalo for shipment 
to its plant at Hull, England. 

The Lake Superior iron ore market has been 
opened for 1915 by sales of Mesaba non-Bessemer 
and of old-range Bessemer ores in the past few days, 
the total thus far being less than 1,000,000 tons. 
Prices, as expected, are the same as in 1914—a 
basis of $3.75 at lower lake port for old-range 
Bessemer, $3.50 for Mesaba Bessemer, $3 for old- 
range non-Bessemer and $2.85 for Mesaba non- 
Bessemer. Vessel rates are also the same as last 
year’s. 

The volume of new buying in finished lines con- 
tinues to be less than in March. Shipments by 
some steel companies are less, also; by others sub- 
stantially the same. The handling of the price 
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situation in bars, shapes and plates has been ap- 
parently more effective from the producer’s stand- 
point than at other times when demand was not 
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equal to capacity. In bars particularly the 
Pittsburgh, price has been established, and 
past week several producers have named 1.2 
their price for third quarter shipments. This a) 
also to plates and structural shapes. 

In the Pittsburgh and Valley districts the 
bar market has quieted down lately after the a 
buying by sheet mills which had been idle 
deadlock over wages. 

The foreign rail trade has shown a good 
of life, but British rail mills have had no han 
it, the government having well-nigh monop 
their output. The Tata works in India have tal 
14,000 tons for government roads there, and th 
Dominion works in Nova Scotia are reported 
have sold 35,000 tons more for South Africa, ma 
ing 65,000 tons in all. The Broken Hill Proprieta: 
Company, New South Wales, will roll 9000 
for South Australia and probably 38,000 tons 
New South Wales. In the domestic market a 6000 
ton order for the Atlantic Coast Line has gone t 
the Tennessee Company, and there have been scat 
tering orders of 7000 tons. The Chicago surface 
lines have placed 20,000 tons of girder rails wit! 
the Lorain Steel Company. 

Structural operations are not yet what was ey 
pected from the opening of the building season. The 
Frick arcade building, 6000 tons, has been let at 
Pittsburgh, and bids are being made on the St 
Louis free bridge and approaches which amount ti 
24,000 tons. 

Pig iron has been more active in the districts 
tributary to Cincinnati and Chicago, though the 
buying has not assumed the proportions of a major 
movement. Concessions on Southern iron in some 
of the sales of two weeks ago have just developed, 
but in the past week $9.50, Birmingham, has beer 
more firmly established in Central Western dis 
tricts. 

At Pittsburgh prices on the lower grades o! 
ferrosilicon have shown a decline of $1 a ton or 
more. A leading steel casting company there is 
reported to have bought 900 tons of 11 per cent 
metal at $17 at Ohio furnace, but the market is 
now firmer. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Over the Previous Week 
Declines in Italics 


Advances in Heavy Type: 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


Apr. 21, Apr. 14, Mar. 24, Apr. - 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1915. 1915. 1915. 1914 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia.... $14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $15.00 
No. 2, Valley furnace.... 12.75 12.75 138.00 13.2! 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti.... 12.40 12.40 12.15 13.4 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 9.50 9.50 9.25 10.50 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*. 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.2 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 13.25 13.25 13.50 14.2 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 12.50 12.50 12.50 I 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 14.55 14.55 14.55 14.90 
Malleable Bess., Ch’go*.. 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.2 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 13.45 13.45 13.45 15.6 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago. . 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.7 

Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton. 

3ess. billets, Pittsburgh... 20.00 20.00 20.00 21 
©O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 20.00 20.00 20.00 21 
©O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh... 21.00 21.00 21.00 oo.! 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.0 
O.-h. billets, Phila....... 22.02 21.52 21.52 23.4 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... 25.00 25.00 25.00 26.0 


*The average switching charge for delivery 
in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents per Ib. 
Se I TOE ac a 5. Give Riese wine eae 1.45 to 1.50 
NE SE k's cls ails'a a was a WOW Rae ba Cae .1.45 to 1.50 
Nos. 13 and 14 PRE re 
Uwe I MS a oy ee ea oa des ee ee ee 
Nos. 17 to 21. .1.60 to 1.65 
Nos. 22 and 24 ‘ ererere or 
Nos. 25 and 26. eee ee 1.70 to 1.75 
OO SR cr oe ace oe . 1.75 to 1.80 
No. 28 -1.80 to 1.85 
No. 29 1.85 to 1.90 
SN NS occ Oe Geet vee so 2 ede Oa ere 1.95 to 2.00 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
Cents per lb. 

Nos. 10 and 11 : .-2.20 to 2.40 
et) ae . 2.35 to 2.50 
Nos. 13 and 14 2.35 to 2.50 
Nos. 15 and 16. . 2.50 to 2.65 
Nos. 17 to 21. . 2.65 to 2.80 
Nos. 22 and 24 . 2.80 to 2.95 
Nos. 25 and 26 2.95 to 3.10 
No. 27 . 3.10 to 3.25 
No. 28 . 3.25 to 3.40 
No. 29 5 .. 3.40 to 3.55 
No. 30 3.55 to 3.70 

Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH, PA., April 20, 1915. 


The encouraging feature of the week is the expected 
inquiry of the Pennsylvania Railroad for over 16,000 
cars, of which 7500 for the lines east and 6500 for the 
lines west are to be placed with car companies, and 2000 
are to be built at the Altoona shops of the road. In ad- 
dition are 500 to 600 refrigerator and other cars. 
Nothing has been said officially by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad as to when it expects to place the 150,000 tons 
of steel rails included in its estimate of 1915 needs 
sent out early in the year. If the road places these con- 
tracts, and it is reasonably certain that it will, it is be- 
lieved others will come in the market soon and place 
orders for cars, engines and other track equipment. It 
is believed that low prices will be made on these cars 
for the possible effect it will have on other roads in 
inducing them to place orders. The general demand for 
plates and shapes is dull, and prices on plates are rather 
soft. Steel bars are the most active of any of the hot 
rolled products. Shipments of sheets and tin plate 
continue heavy, and galvanized sheets are reported 
firmer. The pig-iron market is quiet, and there is little 
doing in billets or sheet bars, as consumers are covered. 
The scrap market is at a standstill, but coke is showing 
more life, several good-sized inquiries for furnace coke 
being in the market. Bookings of the mills in April 
are not expected to be as heavy as in March, and ship- 
ments are likely also to show a falling off this month, 
as compared with last month. The Carnegie Steel 
Company is operating this week to 70 per cent. or better 
of ingot capacity, while the Youngstown steel mills con- 
tinue to run to about 90 per cent. This week three or 
four steel plants of the Carnegie Steel Company are 
running to about 100 per cent., but others are not doing 
so well. The recent activity in the stock market is con- 
strued by some in the trade as the forerunner of 
activity in the steel trade and higher prices. Another 
view is that unless the railroads come in, the steel mills 
will be back to a 50 per cent. operation or less by July 1. 


more 


Pig Iron.—Several expected large inquiries for foun- 
dry iron for last half delivery have not yet come out. 
Clinton furnace, now being prepared for blast, is in- 
stalling a casting machine, and will be a maker of basic 
iron when the market warrants. 
is being sold to test the market. 
iron are as follows: Bessemer iron, $13.60; basic, $12.50; 
malleable Bessemer, $12.75; No. 2 foundry, $12.75 to 
$13; and gray forge, $12.50, all at Valley furnace, with 
a freight rate of 95c. a ton for delivery in the 
and Pittsburgh districts. 


Not enough pig iron 
Nominal prices of pig 


Cleveland 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—Little is being done in new 
buying in billets or sheet bars, consumers being cov- 
ered. Specifications are active. Orders sent to the mills 
for rolling by the billet and rail sales bureau of the 
Carnegie Steel Company up to April 20 were slightly 
in excess of the same period in March. Bessemer and 
open-hearth billets are still obtainable from the Youngs- 
town district at slightly under the Pittsburgh price, 
less the freight to Pittsburgh. We quote Bessemer and 
open-hearth billets at $19, and Bessemer and open- 
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hearth sheet bars, $19.50, f.o.b. maker’s mills, Youngs. 
town; Bessemer and open-hearth billets, $20, and Hes. 
semer and open-hearth sheet bars, $21, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Forging billets are quoted at $25 for sizes up to but not 
including 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25, the 
regular extras being charged for larger sizes and hiche, 
carbons. Forging billets running above 0.25 to 0.60 
carbon take $1 per ton extra. Axle billets are quoted 
at $21 to $22. 

Ferroalloys.—A local steel casting company bought 
last week 900 tons of 11 per cent. ferrosilicon for for- 
ward delivery at a price that figures out around $17 at 
Ohio furnace. The market is firmer since this sale was 
made, and it is not likely that the price could be dupli- 
cated. Other inquiry is out for low grades of fer- 
rosilicon, and more business is expected to be closed 
soon. The ferromanganese situation looks better for the 
consumer and prices are easier. Carload lots of 80 per 
cent. English ferromanganese are quoted as low as $90 
to $95, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. It is reported that two smal 
cargoes have landed or are on their way from England. 
We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon, in lots up to 100 
tons, at $73; over 100 tons to 600 tons, $72; over 600 
tons, $71; delivered in the Pittsburgh district. On 10 
per cent. ferrosilicon the quotation is $17; 11 per cent., 
$18, and 12 per cent., $19, f.o.b. cars, Jackson County, 
Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., furnace. We quote 20 per cent 
spiegeleisen at $25 at furnace. We quote ferrotitanium 
at 8c. per lb. in carloads, 10c. in 2000-lb. lots and over, 
and 12%c. in less than 2000-lb. lots. 


Structural Material—New inquiry is not much bet- 
ter, and low prices are being made on the small amount 
of new work that is being placed. The American Bridge 
Company has taken 6000 tons for the Frick Arcade to 
be erected in this city, and the Fort Pitt Bridge Works 
has taken 1245 tons for the new Shrine building to be 
erected in the East End. Local fabricators are bidding 
on about 24,000 tons for the St. Louis free bridge, bids 
to be closed May 10. We quote beams and channels 
up to 15-in. on new orders at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, for 
second quarter, and 1.25c. for third quarter. As yet 
there has not been much new buying at these prices. 


Plates. al steel car companies expect to receive 
the coming week inquiry from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for 7500 cars for the Lines East and 6500 for the 
Lines West, and for 500 or more refrigerator and other 
types of cars. The Pressed Steel Car Company has 
taken 15 steel passenger cars for the New York, West- 
chester & Boston. The new demand for plates is dul! 
and prices are easy, a Cleveland mill being reported 





to be an aggressive seller. Two local interests aré 
quoting 1.20c. on plates for second quarter, but some 
smaller mills are naming 1.15c. and in a few cases 
possibly a lower price. 





Steel Rails. orders of moment for standard 
sections have been placed with the local mills for some 
time and none is in sight, except possibly the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad order for 150,000 tons, which is be- 
ing held up until tests, now being made, are completed. 
The new demand for light rails from the traction com- 
panies is active, but from the coal and lumber inter- 
ests is quiet. The Carnegie Steel Company received 
in the past week new orders and specifications for 
nearly 3000 tons of light rails. We quote standard 
section rails made of Bessemer stock at 1.25c., and of 
open-hearth, 1.34c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We quote light 


rails as follows, in carload lots: 8 and 10 lb. section, 
1.275¢.; 12 and 14 Ib., 1.225c.; 16 and 20 Ib., 1.175¢.; 
25, 30, 35, 40 and 45 lb. sections, 1.125c. The prices 


of light rails are materially shaded on large lots, and 
the rerolling mills are underselling makers of rails 
rolled from billets from 50c. to $1 per ton. 


Sheets.—Prices on galvanized sheets are reported 
firmer, due to the higher market on spelter and the 
difficulty in getting prompt delivery. It is said that 
prompt spelter can hardly be had at any price. The 
new demand for black and galvanized sheets is fairly 
active, and sheet mills are operating from 70 to 90 per 
cent. or better. One or two mills that were naming 
3.25e. on No. 28 galvanized sheets are now quoting 


3.30c. or higher, but there are still some naming the 
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price. We quote No. 28 Bessemer black sheets 
. | 0c. to 1.85¢.; No. 28 galvanized at 3.25c. to 3.40c.; 
\ ) and 10 blue annealed sheets, 1.30c. to 1.35c.; 
N } black plate, tin-mill sizes, H. R. & A., 1.95c.; 
No, 28, 1.90c.; Nos. 27, 26 and 25, 1.85c.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 1.80c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 1.75¢c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.70c. 
‘he above prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. at maker’s 
mi obbers charging the usual advances for small 
‘rom store. 
fin Plate-—Specifications against contracts from 
an makers are not as active as they were some 
ago, but shipments by the mills are still quite 
y, and there has been no decrease as yet in the 
ate of operations. New buying is light and only for 
mall lots. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
any continues to operate at 96 per cent. of capacity, 
having practically all its hot-tin mills active. Several 
the independent makers are operating to 100 per 
On the small orders being placed, prices range 
om $3.25 to $3.35 for 14 x 20 coke plates, depending 
the size of the order. 


Wire Rods.—There has been no foreign inquiry for 

ne time and domestic demand is also quiet. Con- 

imers are covered on contracts up to July or later, 

mills report that specifications are only fairly 

We quote Bessemer open-hearth and chain 

ds at $25 to $26, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Small sales are 
eported at the higher price. 

Steel Carwheels.—Should the Pennsylvania Rail- 
cars be placed, it will likely mean some orders 
orged steel carwheels as well as for cast wheels. 

We quote standard 33-in. freight carwheels, 6'%4-in. 
gh bore, at $15, and standard 36-in. passenger, the 
ime bore, at $21 per wheel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Shafting.—Prices are firmer and it is claimed the 

0) per cent. discount is fast disappearing. Most mak- 
ers are quoting 68 to 69 per cent., with one or two 
holding for the lower discount. Specifications from 
the machine-tool builders continue heavy, but from the 
\utomobile and implement makers are only fair. We 
sote cold-rolled shafting at 68 to 70 per cent. off in 
oad and larger lots, and 63 to 65 per cent. off in 

lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Spikes.—There has been no new buying the 

week. Most of the railroads have covered for their 

ire needs for this year. Specifications against con- 

ts are only fair. We quote: Standard railroad 

$1.35 to $1.40; small railroad spikes, $1.45 to 
$1.50 in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—So far few new orders have been 
aced for steel bands at the 1.20c. price for second quar- 
ter, as most consumers are covered up to July by con- 
ts placed some time ago. The demand for steei 
‘ps is quiet and specifications against contracts are 
fair. We quote steel bands at 1.20c. on new orders 
second quarter shipment, and 1.25c. for third quar- 
ter, and steel hoops at 1.25c. to 1.30c. at mill. 

Skelp.—Local makers have more orders on thei 

ks than for some time, and prices are firmer. A 

rge foreign inquiry for grooved steel skelp, amounting 

10,000 tons or more, is reported, but not confirmed. 
juote: Grooved steel skelp, 1.12%c. to 1.15c.; sheared 
teel skelp, 1.17%e. to 1.20c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.50c. 
|.o5¢.; sheared iron skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c., delivered to 
imers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 

Wire Products.—While foreign inquiry for barb wire 
uieted down considerably local mills are still mak- 
hipments abroad on orders taken some time ago. 

( ral local barb wire makers report enough orders on 
books to take their entire output for the next four 
e weeks. Business in wire and wire nails will like- 

now a falling off from this time, as spring trade is 

tty well over and prices are not very firm. Local 
ers of wire and wire nails are operating their plants 
se to 100 per cent. of capacity, but state they have 
fair amount of work ahead. Makers quote to 

ers on new orders as follows: Wire nails, $1.55 to 

‘0; galvanized nails, 1 in. and shorter, taking an ad- 

e of $1.70 over this price, or $3.30, and galvanized 
1 in. and longer, an advance of $1.20, or $2.80; 
annealed wire, $1.35 to $1.40; galvanized barb 


Wi 


~ 
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wire and fence staples, $2.10 to $2.20; painted barb wire, 
$1.60, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of de 
livery, terms 30 days net, less 2 per cent. for cash in 10 
days. We quote woven wire fencing at 72 per cent. off 
in carload lots, 71 per cent. off on 1000-rod lots and 70 
per cent. on small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Specifications against con 
tracts for steel bars are very heavy, the Carnegie Steel 
Company stating that its business up to April 20 is 50 
per cent. ahead of the same period in March. It is evi 
dent that consumers of steel bars, knowing of the large 
contracts being placed for shrapnel, are afraid they 
may have trouble in getting deliveries, and as a result 
are anticipating their needs to some extent. As an ex- 
ample a rivet maker recently specified for 3000 tons, 
which is probably large enough to last him three or four 
months. Two or three implement makers have sounded 
the market on their needs of steel bars for the six 
months or the year beginning July 1. They are con- 
fronted with a price $2 a ton higher than they paid 
for steel bars one year' ago. The new demand for iron 
bars is slightly more active, but none of the mills is 
running to full capacity. We quote steel bars on new 
orders at 1.20c. for second quarter and 1.25c. for third 
quarter. We quote common iron bars, made from part 
scrap, at 1.20c. to 1.25c., and test iron bars at 1.30c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel.—New demand for seasonable steels 
is fairly active, and shipments so far this month by the 
mills have been fully as heavy as in the same period in 
March. Prices are reported firm, and on small lots are 
as follows: Iron finished tire, % x 1% in. and larger, 
1.30c. base; under % x 1% in., 1.45c.; planished tire, 
1.50c.; channel tire, % to % and 1 in.; 1.80c. to 1.90c.: 
1% in. and larger, 1.90c.; toe calk, 1.90c. to 2c. base: flat 
sleigh shoe, 1.65c.; concave and convex, 1.70c.: cutter 
shoe, tapered or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; spring steel, 1.90¢c. 
to 2c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.70c 

Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—The new demand is fair 
and makers report that specifications against contracts 
are quite active. Prices are firm, $2.80 base being ob 
tained on small lots. We quote hard-rolled steel, 1% 
in. and wider, under 0.20 carbon, sheared or natural 
mill edges, per 100 |lb., $2.75, delivered. Extras, which 
are standard among all the mills, are as follows 


lextr 
Lightening 
Icxtras for soft ind cutting 
Ktrast rr intermed to lengths not 
Thickness, it thicknes te temper thar i 
0.100 and heavier Base $0.2? $0.10 
Hoo9% to Hoo sO ii 0.1 
0.049 to 0.03 0.20 0.25 0.1 
0.034 to 60.031 ( = 0.40 
0.030 to 0.025 j }4 { 
9.024 to 0.020 ( “4 
0.019 to 0.017 O85 f { 10 
0.016 to O.015 1 95 ose 14 
0.014 to 0.013 +50 
0.012 0 50 olls only 
0.011 2. 7.50 olls only 
0.010 00 Ooyf olle or 


Nuts and Bolts.—The new demand is only fairly 
active, most consumers being covered by contracts up 
to July. It is stated that discounts are Leing firmly 
held as follows: 


‘ S Cold Punched Blank and Tapped Cha 
fered Trimmed and Reamed 


n. and smaller hex : per ib. off 
. in. and larger hex i.4c. per Ib. off 
Square, ll sizes ; per ib. off 


i-Finished 


i smmalier hex . 10-10 0 of 


. ir ind larger hex . 19-10 off 


Black Bulk Rivets 


l¢ 4 ermaliler and shorter a0-1 off 
Package Rivets 100 Pcs 
Black, metallic tinned and tin plated 75-10-10 off 


Rivets.—Makers report the new demand quiet for 
structural and boiler rivets and low prices are being 
made. We quote structural rivets at 1.40c., and cone- 
head boiler rivets at 1.50c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. On a 
desirable order these prices might be shaded about $1 
per ton. 

Wrought Pipe.—Bookings of leading pipe mills up 
to April 20 showed a slight increase over the same pe- 
riod in March. Several fairly large orders for line pipe 
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for oil interests are in the market and one line, em- 
bracing about 50 miles, is likely to be given out within 
the next few days. Discounts on iron and steel pipe 
are being firmly held. 

Boiler Tubes.—-Following the recent action of steel 
tube mills in increasing discounts, makers of 
charcoal tubes have taken the same action, dis- 
counts having been increased three points on some sizes 
and four points on others. As in the case of steel boiler 
tubes, all differentials have been wiped out and they 
are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The new dis- 
counts on iron tubes more nearly represent the actual 
market prices, as the old discounts were materially 
shaded for many Discounts in effect on iron 
and steel boiler tubes are given on a previous page. 


boiler 
iron 


now being sold 


months. 


Old Materials —The local scrap market is quiet. 
Prices here on heavy steel scrap are 50c. to 75c. a ton 
higher than are prevailing at Youngstown. We note 


1000 tons of forward de- 


livery at $8.25 to $8.40; about 1000 tons of turnings at 


sales of about borings for 


$7.75 to $8; 500 tons of selected heavy steel scrap at 
1.75; 2000 another mill at the same price, 
and about 700 tons of low phosphorus melting scrap 
it $14, delivered at buyers’ mills. Prices are unchanged 
but only fairly strong, due to the lack of new buying. 


dade 
1 
A 


tons to 


For delivery in Pittsburgh and nearby districts that 
take Pittsburgh freights, dealers quote about as follows: 
j S | 
I Bi g 
re I 
~ 0. 5¢ 
| ‘ é 
Bur t 
‘ Ty 
Ie 1 
‘ 
3 13.7 
\ ) 11.00 
+ oO } 
= t I ( ) 
id iro Y 7 ) ] 0 
T i 1 t o oo 


* 7 
. ne 1 


Coke.—The coke trade is showing 
Clinton Iron & Stee] Company 
10,000 per month, start its 
blast furnace in May. The contract of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company for 18,000 to 20,000 tons of coke per 
month for the year ily 1 is expected to go 
to the interest supplying its coke at present; in fact, it 
is claimed the contract has been closed at a price equal 
to $1.90 or $2 per net ton at oven, but this is not con- 
We quote makes of blast-furnace 
coke for prompt shipment from $1.50 to $1.60; on con- 
tracts for delivery up to July 1, 


The 


for about 
expecting to 


more activity. 
is negotiating 


tons of coke 


beginning Ji 


firmed. standard 
$1.65, and for delivery 
over all of 1915, at $1.75 per net ton at oven. Foundry 
coke, standard makes, prompt, $2 to contracts, 
$2.15 to $2.30. The output in the upper and lower 
Connellsville regions for the week ended April 10 is 
reported by the Connellsville Courier at 292,215 tons, 
10,964 tons. 


‘Or. 
D2.L05 


an increase over the previous week of 


Joseph G. Walton, resident manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of Eaton, Rhodes & Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the main office at Cincinnati. The interests 


of the firm in the Pittsburgh district will hereafter be 
handled by Thomas R. Heyward, Jr., and the offices will 
be removed from the Oliver Building to rooms 1501-2 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 


The Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Mans- 


field, Ohio, has placed a contract for an extension to 


its main building to be 60 x 140 ft. The company 
has received its last set of new rolls, and when these 
are installed the plant will consist of six complete 
units of 13 stands of rolls, comprising six hot mills, 


six cold mills and a roughing mill. 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 21, 1915.—(By \J 

A rather lean week, so far as the taking 
business is concerned, but with a uniform adhe 
the price basis of 1.20c., Pittsburgh, for sh: 
bars, is the groundwork of the period unde: 
Even the heavier specifying which has char: 
recent weeks, as a result of special inducement 
exisiting contracts, was lacking. There is no 
beyond what is necessary to cover the requ 
that materialize from week to week. There a 
sional spurts of railroad activity, such as a 
trated by the placing of 6000 tons of tie plat 
week, the Illinois Central inquiry for 2000 tons of 
bars and the inquiry of the Northwestern for 205( 
which inquiry is still open. It is also reported t 
rail programme of the Rock Island, involving 
chase of 15,000 tons, is to become effective 
The Chicago surface lines have bought 8000 
girder rails. With the exception of plates, for 
a price equivalent to 1.10c., Pittsburgh, can still 
tained by close buyers, there is a decided firm 
the quotations made on structural shapes a 
considering the disposition of many buyers to h 
from placing new business at this figure. Of p 
there have number of sales of modera 
including activity in charcoal iron. §S 
for the time being, is the center of greaté 
est than local irons. Sales of heavy melting st« 
constituted the principal 
in scrap in the week. 


been a 
some 
iron, 


leading consumer 


Pig lron.—In the past week the greater 
inquiry aggregating 15,000 to 20,000 tons ha 
closed. This business has been placed almost 
sively for last half delivery and prices have 
equivalent to $13 at furnace for No. 2 foundry, wi 
the iron has Northern makers, and $9 
Birmingham, for Southern iron. The inquiry includ 
a sprinkling of charcoal iron, a fair proportior 
Bessemer and a relatively increased 
Southern iron. The needs of a num 
regular buyers in this district remain to be cover 
but the principal melters have very generally bous 
what they will require in the last half on the ba 
conservative estimates. A considerable tonnag« 
doubtless be carried over into the second half at 
rate at which foundries are now melting iron, 
conservative have been last half purchases th 
material increase in business will necessarily 
additional purchases. The following quotatior 
for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, except 
for Northern foundry, malleable Bessemer and 


gone to 


malleable 


nage of 


iron, which are f.o.b. furnace, and do not in 

switching charge averaging 50c. a ton: 
Lake Superior charcoal, Nos, 2 to 5.. $1 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 1..... bute 16,2 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch... 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1........ $13.25to 1 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 iat 13.00 to 1 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3........ 12.50to 1 
Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft. 13.75 to = 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 13.50 to 
Malleable Bessemer ............. 13.00 to 
Standard Bese? . oovc wi cee ctecess seers ] 
aie ta aie als Aine Wk a tle. & a i Mn ke are 12.50to 13.0! 
Lee DIDTIOPUS 00s ccc cas eee wen ves 20.00to 20 


and Ky. silvery, 8 per cent. 6 
and Ky. silv’y, 10 per cent l 


(By Mail) 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The Rock Island 
made inquiry regarding deliveries applicable to 10,00" 
tons of rails and general currency is now given to thé 
purchase of 7000 tons of Canadian rails by the Kansas 
City Southern, mentioned in this report two weeks age 
An order for 6000 tons of tie plates has been placed, 
bringing the purchases of one road, in the past month, 
up to more than 10,000 tons. The Illinois Centra! !s 
buying this week about 2000 tons of angle bars. Phe 
Chicago surface lines, reported to have been 1 the 
market for girder rails in quantities up to 20,000 tons, 
have closed for 8000 tons with the Lorain Stee! Com- 
pany. We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.45¢. © 
1.50c., base; track bolts with square nuts, 1.90c., Das 
all in carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, $23.25 to $24.25, 
f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard section Bessemer '4 
Chicago, 1.25c., base; open-hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 


Jackson Co 
Jackson Co 


“ 
ralis, 








1915 


1.07c.; 16 to 20 lb., 1.12¢.; 12 lb., 1.17¢.; 8 

- angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 
ural Material.—In structural tonnage the week 
a modest showing. Specifications for plain 
ere less than in the preceding week and fab 


) 


tracts recorded totaled only 2750 tor 
Plate Railroad placed a bridge, at Chicag: 
2000 tons, with the Pennsylvania Steel Con 
The 230 tons for the Grand avenue pier, Ch 
awarded to the Federal Bridge Company. 
ry of the Chicago & Northwestern for 2050 
ot been closed and there are no other in- 
of which there is a nearby promise of ord 
tracts are still in effect against which spe 
are being taken at prices as low as 1.30¢ 
»w business is being quoted on the basis of 


second quarter, and 1 0c... for third ial 


eets.—The price of spelter is once more shooting 
nd the difficulty of securing deliveries is again 
This upward reaction has not resulted thus 
e withdrawal of the lower quotations o1 
heets, and 3.25c. at the mill can stil é 
[he local independent interest i 
y limited number of orders and these on the 
i0c., Pittsburgh. The fairly heavy busines 
ets continues at about the same levi We 
licago delivery from mill: No. 10 blue ar 
i89c.; No. 28 black, 1.939c.; No. 28 galvar 


Plates —Although the leading mills appear to be 
0 1.389¢c., Chicago, for plates and thereby are 
for the first time in many months, to meet 

petition of lower prices, desirable customers cat 
rs as low as 1.10c., Pittsburgh, while 1.15c 
easy price. We quote for Chicago delivery 
om mill, for new business, 1.289c. to 1.389c., 


d quarter delivery. 
(hi ro eliver of 


rs.—The active specifying against steel-bar con 
hich attracted some attention a fortnight ago 
rated and now more accurately reflects the 
| operations of the implement interests. Some 
ron mills report a slight improvement in the 
their business, but the change is insufficient 
nportance. Prices for both iron and stee 
quoted with practically no variations. We 
ill shipments as follows: Bar iron, 1.15c.; 
1.389c.; hard steel bars, 1.20c.; shafti 
ids, 65 to 68 per cent. off; less than carloads, 
per cent. off. 





prices for Chicago deliver Soft steel 
on, 1.65« reinforcing bars, 1.65« base, 
twisting in sizes it ind over and usu 

l sizes shafting 60 f 


vets and Bolts.—The local market for rivets is 
lhe bolt market is quiet and transactions are 
nost part limited to the filling of specifications 
contracts. Quotations are as follows: Carriage 
to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 80-15; cut thread, 
ger sizes, 75-1744; machine bolts up to % x 
lled thread, 80-20; cut thread, 80-15; larger 
80-24%; coach screws, 85-2%; hot pressed nuts, 
56.60 to $6.40 off per ecwt.; hexagon, $7.60 to 
off per ewt. Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 1.50c. 
base, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, 
iditional. 


iote out of store Structural rivets, 2c.; boiler 

M machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 75-15; larger 

10-1 carriage bolts up to % x 6 in. 75-10; larger 
ff, hot pressed nuts, square, $6, and hexagon, 
cwt. 


Wire Products.—Although fall dating is now applica- 
woven-wire fence orders, the trade has not yet 
hold actively. In the last week bookings were 
hat lighter. Wire-nail orders continue propor- 
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ionately heavier, as compared with business in this 
during the past year. On galvanized products there 1 
: 

some shading he top } e by the ter 
We quote t Th rs as follow Plai \ N } 
coarse! ise ] ~O Vv] S] RO 
vire Ss] xo Val a A ‘ ~ ~ nt 
polished uy s1.789 e¢ taple 
$2. 389, ( hiens 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The placing of 1000 t 

Peoria Heights, III., eduled for April 19 
10,000 t to ¢ OUuUgNne a Sac ento, Ua AY 
ire I pipe ne lately 


51 ext pipe 
Old Material.—The leading cor mer oO n 
ing st ierstood t é laced orde) ‘ 
thousand t within the past week, esta 
for this grade of scrap, but other directior Une 
ering of o ders ha een the extent o 1 L\ I 
market is t stay t h respect ti Q 
ists from the rai ds Ww ide 4000 to he Re 
Island Lines, a 00 n George W. J 
ind a int Lt trot! Le N K Ls¢ Ll W 
r¢ ce y I ( ca ] 
re 
; 
| 
N 
{ it 
J 
( 
= 
\ 


PHILA Mod Ay 0 
ment t tne Pe ania Railroad will pend 
$20,000,000 for equi t. while the Lehigh Valls 
Railroad is expected t irse $1,000,000 in the 
way, WV tne ! I I¢ ul 
sidering the imp! d prospect f railroad 
the steadily growing exp: , the big war dem: 
evidence of greate! domesti activity I iriou d re 
tions, it 1s the conse of opinior that the outlool 
today is better than it ha peen in yeal The effort 
to hold to the basis of 1.20c., Pittsburgh, on second 


quarter delivery of plates, shapes and bars is uniform 
and at present prices not much business is being sought 
for future delivery, although orders for the third quar 
ter can be booked on a basis of 1.25c., Pittsburgh 
Local mills have inquiries from the Pennsylvania Line 
East and West of Pittsburgh aggregating 15,000 care 
which, estimating roughly, will require upward of 
200,000 tons of material. The agricultural implement 
makers are due to come into the market soon for their 
year’s supply. Exports of blooms, billets, wire rods, 
barb wire and nails are going forward. The trade 
with merchants in steel products is holding up in a 
fairly satisfactory way, though many of these are 
moving old stock. Small projects involving structural 
material are more numerous. Both billets and sheets 
show an improvement. Furnace stocks ef pig iror 





Se 


ant 





© 
— 
oS 


taken as a whole, have decreased since the first of the 
year. Scrap materials are not moving freely, but have 
a better tone. 


iron Ore.—The betterment which exists elsewhere 
has not yet made itself felt in the ore-market. The 
only arrival of foreign ore reported in the week ended 
April 17 was 14,850 tons from Cuba. The total amount 
imported in March was 47,968 tons. 





Pig Iron.—Furnace stocks taken as a whole have 
latterly decreased considerably. The larger proportion 
of the decrease is in foundry iron and the reduction is 
greatest in Alabama, which is pleasing in view of the 


fact that there has been such a large surplus of 
Southern iron. While stocks were larger April 1 than 
they were April 1, 1914, they are less today than 


they were January 1 of this year. 
fore, that deliveries have even better than ex- 
pected, though the manner in which they have been 
keeping up has been pointed to of late as one of the 
best phases of the situation. In the way of new busi- 
ness the week has been a rather good one. The trans 
actions include about 2500 tons of charcoal iron in two 
lots, the quotation for which is $15.75, Buffalo, or 
$18.33, delivered here. Through local representatives 
of Virginia and Birmingham furnaces, Southern pipe 
makers have taken about 6000 tons in the past few days 
and several hundred tons of Virginia i have 
disposed of in other directions. A nearby maker of 
plumbers’ materials has taken between 3000 and 4000 
tons of No. 2 plain and a similar manufacturer in this 
city has taken 1000 tons. The recent buying of basic 
is understood to have terminated when 47,000 tons had 
been taken at prices ranging from $13.15, delivered, to 
$13.25. Quotations for standard brands for early deliv 
ery in buyers’ yards in this district are as follows: 


It is evident, there- 
been 


iron been 


Easter Pent N« X, found: $14.25 to $14.50 
Easter | Ni plair 14.00to 14.2 
Virgir N x indr 15.2 
Virgin \ 15.00 
Gray forge 13.25 to 13.50 
Basi 13.25to 13.50 


Standard low phosphorus 0.00to 20.50 


Ferroalloys.—Specific information as to when 80 
per cent. ferromanganese will arrive here and in what 
quantity it will come appears to be lacking. Dealers 
say they know there are shipments afloat and this is 
all. It is not considered likely that advices will be re- 
ceived from England until the vessels are well on their 
way. The quotation is purely nominal at $78, seaboard, 
with small quantities out of diminishing stocks selling 
at $100 or more. 
$73, Pittsburgh, is asked. 
rived from England last 

Bars.—Specifications for steel bars have been fair 
in volume, but the mills need more business. A few 
small orders have been taken at the new and generally 
accepted price of 1.359c., Philadelphia. Iron 
quoted at 1.15c. to 1.20c., Philadelphia. 

Plates.—Miscellaneous business has served to keep 
eastern Pennsylvania makers operating at 


For 50 per cent. ferrosilicon $71 to 
A shipment of 21 


week. 


tons ar 


bars are 


around 85 


per cent. of capacity and they expect to do better 
when the promised railroad buying devélops. Inquiries 
were issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad last Satur- 


day. It is pointed out that the freight cars which 
are to be built by the Pennsylvania Railroad itself will 
require about 20,000 tons of plates, and this is but one 
item. More ship business is indicated. Quotations 
are firm at 1.359c., Philadelphia, for second quarter de- 
livery and 1.409c. for the third. There have been some 
additional shipments to England at a better price than 
can be obtained here and another shipment is destined 
for Delagoa Bay, Portuguese East Africa, probably for 
interior shipment to the Rand mines. 

Rails—The Pennsylvania Steel Company has taken 
an order from the Southern Railway for 1575 tons of 
rails. Inquiries are still pending for large tonnages 
of portable tracks, ties and incidental equipment re- 
quired by France and Russia. Some of these would 
probably have been closed but for difficulties in ar- 
ranging terms of payment. The question of exchange, 
especially with Russia, is a complex one. 

Structural Material.—Small propositions 
to absorb the attention of the trade. 


continue 
Day & Zimmer- 
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man, engineers, Philadelphia, have asked bids 
tween 400 and 500 tons of structural shapes 1; 
by a new building to be erected for the N. 0. 
Mfg. Company, Harrisburg. The Frankford Apsena) 
Philadelphia, will take bids May 1 on about 200 ton. 
to go into a shop building. The McClintic-Marshg) 
Company has been awarded 250 tons for a Reading 
Railroad bridge. It is reported that 400 tons . 
crete reinforcing bars required by the Cumberland V, 
ley Railroad bridge at Harrisburg will be supp 
Davis Brothers, Philadelphia. The quotation is 
at 1.359¢., Philadelphia, for second quarter deliver, 

Sheets.—The demand for sheets is improved 
quotations have not advanced from the rang: 
viously quoted, 1.459c. to 1.509c. for No. 10 b 
nealed. 


Billets.—While business cannot be called heavy, ; 
shows improvement. Local makers are asking $22.09. 
Philadelphia, based on $19.50, Pittsburgh, for 
hearth rolling billets. Forging steel command 
extra $4 to $5, according to specifications. 

Coke.—Quiet continues in both foundry and 
nace coke, but the market is a little stronger hx 
of increased consumption and promise of greater needs 
on the part of both furnaces and foundries. Quotations 
for prompt delivery, Connellsville furnace coke, are 
$1.55 to $1.65 per net ton at oven. Contract furnace 
to December 1 is quoted at $1.75. Prompt foundry 
ranges from $2 to $2.35 and contract foundry at $2.20 
to $2.35. Freight rates from the principal producing 
districts are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05: Latrobe. 
$1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—Heavy melting steel is strong; deal 
ers are asking up to $11.50, but consumers are disi: 
clined to pay more than $11.25. The fact that the mills 
are doing better is imparting a general feeling of 
improvement. Quotations for delivery in buyers’ yards 


ner 


in this district, covering eastern Pennsylvania and 

taking freight rates from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, 

are as follows: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel ; $11.00 to $11.2 
Old steel rails, rerolling. ; .. 11.50to 12.0 
Low phos, heavy melting steel scrap. 14.25to 14 
Old steel axles . 14.00to 14 
Old iron axles 17.50to 18 
Old iron rails 14.00to 14 
Old carwheels 11.00 to 11 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.75to 13 
Wrought-iron pipe 10.00 to 10 
No. 1 forge fire 8.00 to 8.50 
Bundled sheets 9.00 to 1.50 
No. 2 busheling : 7.75 to 8.2 
Machine shop turnings $.25to 8.7 
Cast borings 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 cast , ’ 11.75 to 1 
Grate bars, railroad 8.75 to } 
Stove plate .... 8.75 to .2 
Railroad malleable 9 00 to f 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 20, 1915. 

Iron Ore.—The Lake Superior ore market has bee 
opened with the reported sale by a Pittsburgh interest 
of two lots of Mesaba non-Bessemer ore at $2.85, the 
price that prevailed last year. These sales practicall) 
establish the price of this ore for the season and make 
it reasonably certain that prices on all grades will be 
the same as in 1914, as had been expected for some 
time. A buying movement is looked for within the next 
few days. However, it is not expected that a large 
tonnage will be sold at the present time. The ore 
shipping season started April 17 and some ore is now 
being sent down the lakes by steel interests ownine 
their own ore properties. Some boat charters have 
been made at the same carrying rates as prevailed last 
year. The Pittsburgh Steamship Company will star 
its first boats April 23, or several days earlier than 
had been planned. We repeat 1914 prices as follows: 
Old Range Bessemer, $3.75; Mesaba Bessemer, $3.0"; 
old Range non-Bessemer, $3.00; Mesaba non-Bessemer, 
$2.85. 

Pig Iron.—While the market is not active, quite @ 
number of small lot sales of foundry iron are reporte¢ 
for the last half delivery, this business being for the 
most part for shipment outside of the immediate tert 
tory. One 500-ton lot went to a northern Ohio com 








A northern central Ohio stove maker is in the 
et for about 500 tons, one-half Northern and one- 
Southern. Prices are unchanged at $12.50 Valley 

e for No. 2, which is being met by Cleveland 
es for outside shipment. Several inquiries for 
ern iron aggregating about 2000 tons are pending 
he last quarter delivery from consumers who will 
enough iron left over from the first half to meet 
third quarter requirements. These consumers 
to cover for the last delivery at a $9.50 price for 
, but dealers are asking $9.75 for the fourth quar- 
One producer has advanced his price to $9.75 for 
lelivery, but the usual quotation for the last half 
0. M. A. Hanna & Co. are planning to blow in 
Canal Dover furnace in about 30 days. We quote 
ered Cleveland, as follows: 


emer 2] 


14.5 

c 13.45 
rthern No foundry $13.25 to 13.50 
Southern No. 2 foundry I Oto 13.7 
forge 13.00 

‘ silvery 8 per cent. silicor 16.37 to 16.62 

low phos. at furnace 19.75 to 20.00 


Coke.—The market is inactive. Specifications o1 
lry coke are fairly good, but there is practically 
emand for spot shipment and no inquiries for con 

We quote the best grades of Connellsville foun 
ike at $2.25 to $2.50 per net ton at oven. Fur 
oke is held at $1.50 to $1.60 for spot shipment. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a good demand in 
hed lines both in specifications on contracts and in 


nt orders. Some additional 1.25c. contracts for 
bars for the third quarter have been placed 
te prices have stiffened up somewhat and some 


d lot orders for early shipment have been taken 
l5c., Pittsburgh. However, this price is still be- 
shaded, and the 1.10c. quotation has not disap 
ed. In spite of lower prices some business is be- 


taken at 1.20c. and a few consumers having 
contracts for the second quarter have placed 
acts at the $1 a ton advance for additional second 


ter tonnage for delivery late in the quarter. There 
good demand for tank plates but little call for 
The structural outlook has improved. 
MecMyler-Interstate Company, Bedford, Ohio, has 
600 tons for an addition to the plant of the Na 
\eme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, and bids have 
received for 900 tons for a factory building for 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, and 
Toledo school, and bids will be taker 
week for 2200 tons for bridges for the Chesapeake 
Northern Railroad. There is a fair demand 
steel bars for reinforcing purposes, which are 

ng down to 1.05c., Pittsburgh. The demand fo: 
iron is very dull. We quote iron bars at 1.20c. to 

for Cleveland delivery. An Ohio forge shop is in 
market for 4000 to 5000 tons of forging billets for 
very over the remainder of the year. The demand 
sheets is quieter and prices are somewhat irregu- 
We quote No. 28 black sheets at 1.75c. to 1.80c., 
Ohio mill; No. 28, at 3.25c. to 3.40ce. and No. 10 blue 
ealed at 1.30 to 1.35c. Warehouse prices are 1.80c. 
and 1.90c. for plates and structural 


plates. 


Firestone 
tons for a 


Ohio 


nara 


steel bars 


terial. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications for bolts and 
have further improved and some of the leading 
kers are now operating their plants at 80 per cent. 
capacity. Prices are being well maintained. The 
et market is quiet with prices unchanged at 1.40c. 
1.45¢., Pitttsburgh, for structural and 1.50c. to 1.55c. 

r boiler rivets. Bolt and nut discounts are as fol- 
ws: Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller or 
norter, rolled thread, 80 and 15 per cent.; cut thread, 
‘0 and 10 per cent.; larger or longer, 75 and 17% per 
t.; machine bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller 
shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 20 per cent.; cut 


nread, 80 and 15 per cent.; larger or longer, 80 and 
2 per cent.; coach and lag screws, 85 and 2% per 
t.; square h.p. nuts, black or tapped, $6.40 off; 
exagon h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, $7.30 off; c.p.c. 
d t. square nuts, blank or tapped, $6.10 off; hexagon, 
s in. and larger, $7.60 off; 9/16 and smaller, $8.30 off; 
emi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 85, 10, 
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10 and 5 per cent.; 9 
5 per cent. 


Old Material.—The demand for scrap 
improvement. While mills generally are oversupplied 
at present and few will buy scrap for prompt shipment, 
some are taking on material for future delivery. Som« 


16 and smaller, 85, 10, 10, 10 and 


shows some 





local sales of heavy melting steel are reported at $10.50 
for new shop steel, and Youngstown mills have pur 
chased several lots of heavy steel at $11.25. A local 
dealer reports the sale of round lots of borings and 
turnings in Pittsburgh at $8.75 for the former and 
$8.25 and $8.30 for the latter for future delivery. Loca 
prices are unchanged. We quote f.o.b. Cleveland 
follows 

‘ 

O 

He an 

Oo v) 

in t 

~ 

Buftalo 
’ 
Burrato, N. Y., April 20, 191 

Pig Iron.—Although new business is small for th 
week, melters are taking iron on existing contracts ver 
freely and continue to anticipate deliveries, in some it i 
stances calling for immediate delivery on quota ched | 
uled as far ahead as midsummer A few foundries and 3 
machine shops of the district are running night and rz 
day, indicating a general improvement in foundry mé 
Notwithstanding this gratifying feature, business as a 


whole still lags and has not reached a normal leve 


There has 


cently in charcoal irons 


been an unu ually good movement noted re 


going into special castings, and 


prices have become very strong, with indications of a: 
early advance. There also a good deal of activity ir 
high silicon irons running from 9 to 13 per cent 


There is still ar 
prices for the different 
not making a 
a small amount of 
with one producer at under $13 


con. absence of a et schedule 


grades of foundry iron, as fur 
complete differential. Although 


business is said to have beer 


naces are 
placed 
furnace, for nearby de 
are holding for $13 mini 
mum, covering grades from gray forge to No. 2 X foun 
dry, $13.25 to $13.50 for No. 1 
the higher or 
and third-quarter delivery. 
range is $15.75 to 
analyses, with 


livery, the majority of sellers 


foundry, and $13.75 for 


special silicons, f.o.b. furnace, current 
For charcoal iron the price 
$17.25 for 


the 


ordinary grades and 


some of higher grades and special 


analyses held at $19 to $20, f.o.b. cars, Buffalo. A Buf 
falo furnace received the order for the 6000 tons of 
malleable for England recently placed through a radia 


tor interest 


Finished Iron and Steel.—New inquiry and place 
ment is on the whole rather limited, and specification 4 
lighter for the week, 
agencies report a fair volume. 
reports a good total of new business in plates and that 


on contracts is although some 


One producing interest 4 


its books are well filled with orders for 60 days to 
come. Prices are well maintained at 1.20c. for bars, a 
shapes and plates through the second quarter. Some + 


offerings are reported from users seeking to contract 
at current prices for third-quarter delivery, but mill 
are declining less than 1.25c., and are not anxious to oa 
quote for third quarter. Mills and agencies in this dis o€ 
trict are taking keen interest in the bar material re- 

quirements for the large foreign order recently booked ' 
by the American Locomotive Company, the bulk of 

which is to be turned out at the Brooks works at Dun 7 
kirk, N. Y. Some estimates figure the tonnage required £ 
as nearly 40,000. The Lackawanna Stee] Company has 
taken an order for 250 tons of steel sheet piling from 


te 
i ihe) hms a 





Utica, N. Y., for 


Eastover Construction Company 


use in connection with a New York Central Railroad 
contract which they hold. There is an increase in dé 
nand i fabricated structural material, made up larg 
ot small tonnage lots 
Old Material The market continues active both for 
local and out of town consumption, with he: melting 
steel leading ae i M st of the othe I | Ve 
how! od me ( ransactions except ¢ rap 
and eal he den which has bee! ympara 
ive oh lealel ‘ ( dent the n et will 
Ow ¢ n me t yming ( We 
Lote ! ices pe rr »? Buffalo 
is follow 
' ; 7 
t 16 
.4 An 
6 
) 17 i 
y 50 
f 
6 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Ap 1, 1915.— (By Wire.) 


Pig Iron.—There is a marked increase it ne to. 
nage of iron under negotiation as compared with 
previous week, although the pal ely few 
general open inquiries. Competitior fo ess 15S 
keen and all salesmen are now working he outside 
Competitive efforts to secure business have not brought 
about any reduction in price However, one furnace 
in the Hanging Rock district that only occasionally 
produces foundry iron has been making some offe 
$12.50, Ironto1 asis, ft prompt shipme: Only 

ery small lot of this iron is on the arket. As very 
ittle prompt busine is being done, only a tew sales 
have bee made DY this furnace AY ng the inquiris 
out for foundry ir one from Evansville, Ind., fo 
00 tons of mixed Northern and Souther? [Two Ohi 
melters e in the marl or 1000 tons eacl An 
qalana | lvel is Oo } e! ( eeieial 
of Southern iron fo ha hipm« \ ( 
na poucht approxi tely 00 tons * Southerr iron 
nd nearby di cted fo n 
Ol ge. Southern produ hold 
$9.50, Birmingha 1S] ip r la I 
sh pm¢ It is t I ‘ 
tity of Southern resale fi iron can be rht 
immediate shipment below tl eure About 600 tor 
of Lake Superior charcoal was taken by a Michigar 
melte1 last wee! , and the ime consume l ti pected to 
‘lose this week for 1000 tons o Norther oundr’, It 
is reported tha stee mpany in this territory, i 
whose product Southern iron rarely enters, has put 


chased a round lot of Souther: basic to be used in fi 


ing a special order recently received. Based on freight 

rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and $1.26 from Iro1 

ton, we quote, f.o.b. ¢ cin atl, as ollow 
Southern coke, No f'dr ind oft 12.40 te 90 
Southern col Ni >; found: 11.90to 1 10 
Southern N« { found: 11 40% 11.90 
Southern gray forge: l 0 te 11.40 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. sil 16.011 16.26 
Southern Ohio coke No l l O1 te 15.51 
Southern Ohio coke No. 3 14.01to 14 1 
Southern Ohio coke Ni 76 te 14.01 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer 1.26 
Basic, Norther: 14.26 
Lake Superior charcoal 15.25to 17. 
Standard Souther carwhee 6.90 7 


(By Mail) 

Coke.—Although there is some buying of small lots 
of foundry coke for prompt shipment, contracting has 
not begun to any extent and not much future delivery 
business is expected until about the middle of next 
month. Ordinarily consumers begin in April to con- 


tract for their last half requirements, while a few are 
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usually willing to cover for the entire 12 mor 
this season. Connellsville foundry coke is w 
at $2 to $2.25 per net ton at oven, and contract 
range from $2.10 to $2.50. Some open offers of 
ard brands made at $2.40 for s!| 
through the year. Wise County foundry is held at 
to $2.50, the latter representing the future s| 
The only inquiry out for 48-hr. cok 

this territory is for 7500 to 10,000 tons for 
h the 12 months. This inquiry did 

ate with a furnace interest, and it is understo: 
oke wanted is for domestic use. 

Finished Material.—In there ha 
an appreciable improvement in the inquiry. Orde 
placed call for larger tonnages, althoug! 
buyers are holding off on covering for future ré 

ents. To some extent this applies to jobber 
umers. It is understood that some 
received unexpectedly fron 
implement manufacturers, whose contra: 


have been 


quotation. 


throug ext 


some lines 


also 


is cons 


business has been 
ultural 
made were inadequate to take care « 
The open weather, t 
the absence of any labor troubles in this te 
encouraged building operations, but 
ork now under way and in sight is for public 


ngs or residences not requiring any large amount 


VIOUSLY 
wants 


vith 


through the season. 


most ‘ 


metal construction material. Reinforcing concret¢ 
re in better demand, but there is not much im) 
ment in either structural shapes or galvanized 


he mi in this territory are holding No. 28 
3.40c., Pittsburgh (th 
mills have lower), and black sl 


around 1.80c. to 1.85c., both for prompt shipment. W: 


ed sheets on a basis of 


outside quoted 


quote steel bars from warehouse stocks at 1.80c. 


{ neinnati. 
Old Material.—Although there is a larger consum; 
tion of scrap by rolling mills and the majority of th 
foundries, there has been no improvement 
on any grades. The large stocks held by bot! 
railroads and the scrap are doubtless 
ponsible for this condition. The minimum figures gi' 
elow represent what dealers are willing to pay fo 
their southern Ohio, and Cincin: 
quotations are dealers’ 


nearpdy 


dealers 


ivery in yards, 
d the 


yards: 


maximum prices, f. 


indl she ‘ p $6.25 to af 
Old ir ’ l 10.50 to ] 
} ge rails 0 It ind uy 19 , to 
steel rail 7 ] 
teel rails x ) 
Iting st l rap ; 
Per Ne To 
railroad wr izht SR 5H to } 
( t borings ; th t¢ 
el turnings {50 to 
Railroad cast sera] 9.00 to ’ 
No 1} ip é ‘ 10 
Ru t ‘ { ( 
Old ire S 
omotive tires (s! th inside) 8.50 te 
| ~ n ues 
Malleable ind ste { 
. road t < T S I ral 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 19, 1915 
Pig Iron.—Birmingham pig iron appears to be 

at $9.50 for the entire last half. One or two make! 
who are well sold up, are no longer seeking business 
but waiting for a rise. One interest, fully booked 
August 1 and shipping more than its make, sold a 
of 5000 tons the past week for second half delivery 
the South at $9.50. Another sold lots of 4000 and 5000 
tons respectively for Southern and Middle Western de 
livery for second half at the same price. An offer 
$9.25 for 1000 tons for the second half was decline¢ 
The bookings were largely of low grade irons, with N 
3 at $9 and No. 4 at $8.75. It is still probable that 
large lots of strictly spot iron might be secured in somé 
quarters under $9.50, but that price is certainly not the 
market. The inquiry has been brisk since April 1! 
Shipments are on a large scale with the exceptior 
movements to nearby foundries, which are still holding 
back on their contracts. A unique feature of the situa 
tion is the storing of iron ordered by European takers 
As much as 10,000 tons bought by Europeans is going 








22, 1915 


. a suggestion that the foreign: IS spe 
e in the American product. There h 
instances of speculative purchass 


vers, the total amounting to a eal, 
This iro! brought $9.50 in ¢« } ; Ther« 
a general conviction that iro ' 
ide W > quote, pel yross ‘ n. RB 


st Iron Pipe.—It has bec quiet 


market, it orders on hand are sufficis 
ontinuation of 75 per cent. operations, wl 
indicate rood business to com The al 
ops report an improvement in the demand, 
m the Middle West, from which Alabama 
receiving considerable new business, owing 
on in the building trades. A few shops ar 
ut the major portion have taken on a 60 pe 
We aq le, pel net Oo! 1.0 pipe I 
follows 4-1) S20: 6-1 i up 1s 


! and Coke.—Coal is experien g eht 
onsumption by the railroads and factory 
the movement to the coast 1 » large! 
ce is omewhat better demand Ship 


made to Texas with some regularity 
West ast movement continue We iote, 


- +7 t , 
ven, aS follows: Furnace ORE , U 


Material.—l1 iry 1s SAC eet 
9 1 machine cast is picking up f ( 
‘ } list { Very ittie stor on hand 
per gross ton, f.0.b. dealers’ 3 is fo 
St. Louis 
I Lot Is, Mo 
| ron. emand for pig ir 3 0 
te transactions running 
ye low Shipments 
1 in a satisfactory degree wit! ttle on 
equest any withholding. In the } wee 
een less heard of attempts by) yers 0 


ity to get pig iron at a iow ire 
y furnace representatives 

Coke. No inquire are at present 

pments on contract are going forward stead 

ke is quotable at $5.20 delivered St. Loui 

tinished Iron and Steel.—The big item of impo! 
the prospective letting, May 10, of the contract 
| for the east approach to the municipal 
ross the Mississippi. About 24,000 tons wil 

ied and it 1s expected that this will be fought f 
One of the problems involved which has not 
een settled is the attitude to be taken by th 
pal authorities on the organized labor question i 
kK Agricultural interests are taking materia! 
reely than for some time and the movement in 
ion is becoming quite heavy. The fabricating 
p demand is not particularly good, because of the 
i-to-mouth policy which keeps these interests out 
ie market except on actual contracts taken. Or 
smaller work they go to warehouses and pay the 
prices rather than commit themselves to contracts 
No business is appearing on tank plates, stan 
section steel rails or light rails. The movement 
' warehouse is good and we quote as follows: Soft 
bars, 1.70¢.; iron bars, 1.65c.; tank plates, 1.80c.; 
iral material, 1.80c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 


materia 


ec 
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\ 
( \ * i ets rotied Z wy NX ‘ 
et c } oe 6h to 
Old Material. Che l ‘ t 
he ! ‘ é 
se ire " 
“ oc) OMA 
yay 
e¢ ‘ 
1 
\V | 
> lL, 
New York 
Ni vv ' } Ap 
Pig lron ed N Yor 
| It 
' ‘ 
" 
‘ Ti y 
i 
} R ' 
j } If 
; 
() ‘ m } 
re hipme it Brit 
‘ pa iKé D ee i? 
1 with ‘ tilable iro Som 
} ‘ ise nine or ‘ ep ec ud 
O oO Virginia found whict ‘ to Vil 
vil ace Southe yy I more ry 7 \ 
2c) i) We ontinuge 10te a ow it ide 
wate No. ] ind $14.25 to $14.50; No. 2 X, $14 
to $14.25; No plain, $13.75 to $14; Southerr 
- 1] 150 fro No ad $14 to $14 25 for No , 
Ferroalloys.—One essel, the Swanmore, bringing 
about 650 tons of ferromanganese from England, has 
eached Baltimore Others of those mentioned last 
ves ire on the way and are expected at one or more 
yorts this month. The amount released by this tempo 
ul ifting of the British embargo is variously esti 


mated, Du 


if not 


aii 


’ 


not 


far 


from 10,000 


tons 


The bulk 


of this is for distribution only to consumer 


who merged their old contracts with new ones at the 


pre 


cent 


quotatior 


‘ 


’ 


I 


$78, 


seaboard 


That 


the 


preser 


; 


F lian eens 








920 


arrangement 


is only temporary and even liable to 
cancellation 


at any time is emphasized. It is also 
pointed out that the amount now coming ‘by no means 
compensates for the normal receipts, for in the five 
months since the embargo was placed these would 
have amounted to about 40,000 tons. Advices from 
3ritish producers are to the effect that the manganese 
ore situation there is black. Spot ferromanganese in 
limited quantities is obtainable in this market at $100, 
seaboard, and some sales are reported at this figure. 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent., is in normal demand at 
$71 to $73, Pittsburgh, with both domestic and foreign 
inquiry and sales. Specifications 
especially good. 


on contracts are 

Structural Material.—Forecasts do not give promise 
that the average volume of contracting for fabricated 
structures for the three months of the second quarter 
will exceed the the beginning of the 
European war. At the present time there are perhaps 
as much as 36,000 tons more or less active, but of this 
19,000 is involved the subway and other railroad 
work of New York City. One estimate is that as low 
as 25,000 tons will cover contracts placed in the next 
three months in the East, exclusive of New York sub- 
way work. If the motordrome project to utilize the old 
Sheepshead Bay race track, Brooklyn, is put through 
in the immediate future the tonnage estimate will be 
increased 4000 tons. For plain material there is better 
export inquiry and from sources which have not before 
applied to this country. 


average since 


in 


Among new work appearing, 


the railroads are represented in 1000 tons for the 
Boston & Maine at Bardwell, Mass.; 300 tons for the 
Lehigh & New England; 300 tons for the Central 


tailroad 


of New Jersey for Pier 9, North River, Henry 
Steers, 


Inc., general contractor; and 450 for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Other new proposals include 
800 tons for the Riverside power house of the Albany 


tons 


gas company; 400 tons for a grandstand at Harrison, 
N. J.; and 1000 tons for a warehouse for Brewster, 
Gordon & Co., Rochester. The awards embrace 500 


tons for the Nagel Packing Company, Jersey City, to 
the Fagan Iron Works, and 600 tons for the Pennsyl- 
vania at North Philadelphia, to the Americar 


Bridge 
Company. 


Some 2200 tons additional elevated railroad 
extension work for the Interborough Company has been 


placed with T. A. Gillespie and associates as general 


contractors. We quote mill shipments at 1.20c., Pitts 
burgh, or 1.569c., New York, and from store, 1.85c. to 
1.90c., New York. There are reports of some new 


business at lower than 1.20c. and it is admitted that a 


large tonnage would secure a price concession. 
Plates.—The big event of the week is the unheralded 
inquiry of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 14,550 freight 
cars and 148 cars. These are in addi- 
tion to perhaps 2000 and more cars which the company 


steel passenger 


will build in its Altoona shops, and the new buying 
will cover close to 200 locomotives. It is estimated 
that 150,000 to 185,000 tons of steel, much of it of 


plates, of course, will be required. Of the freight cars 
8150 are for the Lines East and 6400 cars for the Lines 
West. Bids are asked April Besides these 
there are, as already reported, 1000 cars for the In- 


for 28. 


ternational & Great Northern; 2000 freight cars and 
50 passenger cars for the Chicago & Northwestern, 
and also 100 cars for the Brooklyn subway system 


for the New York Municipal railways and 500 under- 
frames for the Virginian, this last for extended deliv- 
eries. The only awards noted are 10 cars for the 
Wilkes-Barre & Hazleton and 10 for the Lehigh Trac 
tion, both awarded to J. G. Brill Company. We quote 
steel plates at 1.15c. to 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 1.319c. to 


1.369c., New York, and from store, 1.85¢c. to 1.90c., 
New York. 
Iron and Steel Bars—Domestic business is slack. 


The takings of the agricultural machinery builders as 
observed in this market are disappointingly small, but 
withal prices remain firm, owing to the strong hands 
in which steel bar production lies and also because of 
an increasing expansion in demand for various lines 
of finished steel for export in addition to steel required 
for war material. In fact the sole encouragement lies 
in the relatively numerous export inquiries. We quote 
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mill shipments of steel bars at 1.20c., Pitts} 
1.369¢., New York, and refined iron bars 1.20c. 
New York. Out of store in New York we gq 
and steel bars at 1.80c. to 1.85c. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Pipe founders report a d 
municipal lettings. Nothing of importance is 
ent in sight. The city of Binghamton, N. Y., awardos 
about 1100 tons, principally 20-in., to the Wa, 
Foundry & Machine Company on Monday of th 
Private buying continues at about the normal rat, 
the season. Export inquiries are increasing, | lif 
culty is still experienced in securing satisfacto) a 
cial arrangements. Prices are firm. Carload lot« 
water pipe, class B and heavier, are quoted at ti 
$22.50 per net ton, tidewater, for 6-in., with ¢ \ 
and gas pipe selling $1 per ton higher. 

Old Material.—Although transactions hav 
light and inquiries from consumers are so few 
indicate a lack of interest, dealers are hopef 
prices are well maintained on all the principal 
of old material. While the large steel companies 
eastern Pennsylvania have again begun to tak 
stock, they are notifying dealers to ship moderate}, 
as to avoid another blockade. Consumption of 
still continues under its normal volume. Brokers’ 
tations to local dealers and producers, per 


gross t 
New York, are as follows: 

Old girder and T rails for melting $8.50 to 
Heavy melting steel scrap.. 8.50 to 
Relaying rails : : 19.00 to 
Rerolling rails (nominal) 9,25 to 
Iron car axles (nominal) 15.25 to 1 
Steel car axles (nominal) <: Rane 
No. 1 railroad wrought 10.25to 1 
Wrought-iron track scrap 9 50 to ) 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 9.50 to 4 
No. 1 yvard wrought, short 8.50 to a7 
Light iron 3.25 to 
Cast borings ; 5.50 to 
Wrought turnings 6.00 to 6.2 
Wrought pipe 7 7.50 to g 
Foundries have done less business in scrap tha 


usual the past week. Their operations are either on a 
lower scale or they are using a larger proportion of 
pig iron in their mixtures. Quotations to consumers 


on cast scrap are as follows, per gross ton, New Yor! 


Carwheels $8.75 to $9. 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up 11.00to 11 
Stove plate 8.00 to 
Locomotive grate bars 7.50 to 
Malleable cast (railroad) 8.00 to 


Boston 


Boston, Mass., April 20, 1915 


Old Material.—The dealers agree with most bus 
ness men in the metal industry that the genera] trend 
of demand is upward. Present fluctuations, however, 
as they are felt in the scrap market, are not especiall) 
significant and do not affect quotations. The quotations 
given below are based on prices offered by the largt 
dealers to the producers and to the small dealers anc 
collectors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and 
other New England points which take Boston rates 
from eastern Pennsylvania points. Mill prices are a] 
proximately 50c. per ton higher. 


Heavy melting steel ....... $8.25 to $8.5 
Low phosphorus steel ...... 13.75 to 14.1 
Old steel axles 12.75 to 3 2: 
Old iron axles 20.25 to 20.7 
he, a a rs : 12.00to 12.2 
No. 1 steel wrought and soft steel 8.25 to 8.7 
Skeleton (bundled) 5.50 to z 
Wrought-iron pipe ae 7.00 to (.0 
Cotton ties (bundled) h.25 to 9 
es See 3.25to 3.7 
Wrought turnings 5.00 to 
 " fl ree 5.00 to 5.2 
OS Ee 7.50to 7.3 
Stove plate 7.00 to i 
Grate bars .... ; ee eel s 5.25to 5 
Machinery cast (price to consumers) 11.25to 11 


The Moller & Schumann Company, manufacture? 
of varnish and enamels, Brooklyn, N. Y., has increased 
the selling staff of its Chicago branch, F. J. Keeley, 
for many years with N. Z. Graves Company, having 
been assigned to the territory skirting Lake Michiga", 
from Manitowoc, Wis., to Muskegon, Mich. 
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British Embargo on Foundry Iron 


Furnaces—Rails for 
Mills 


Strike Threatens Blast 
Indian and Australian 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, April 21, 1915. 

<ports of foundry iron have been prohibited except 
permit. A reaction in prices of Cleveland iron 
lowed due to this and to profit-taking. The fur- 
in blast are 163 against 168 a year ago. Stocks 
iron in Connal’s stores were 136,386 tons at the 
last week against 132,700 tons one week previ- 
Steel prices are firm, but all industrial energies 
oncentrated on munitions of war. Private enter- 

is diminishing. 
erican billets have been sold at £6 15s. ($32,85), 
Liverpool. A strike among the Cumberland blast 
ice men is impending and threatens 17 hematite 
es. Tin plates are firm but quiet. The Tata Iron 
Steel Company of India has taken 14,000 tons of 
rails for India. The Broken Hill Proprietary Com 
of New South Wales is expected to book 9000 tons 
South Australia and 38,000 tons of rails for New 
th Wales. It is reported that the Dominion Iron & 
Company, Sydney, N. S., has secured 65,000 tons 
ils for South Africa, which includes a 30,000-tor 


ict mentioned two weeks ago. We quote as fol 
x 20, 112 sheets, 108 by fo} W 
$4.17) against 17s. ($4.14) last weel 
g-iron warrants, 65s. 10d. ($1¢ 
($16.27) last wee 
a a eae = b. Middl 
£16 00) - te 8 an . 
8, No. 28, export, 
st ‘ S (352 1) Ww \ ig 
- - tel ered oca) 
exp t, f.o.b works port ; ($38.93). 
- ’ 71) a week ago 
- f.0.b. Tees, 1058. ($25.55) 
Velsh), delive 1 at wor S 
é 
xport, f.o.b. Hull or G a} 
7 O85 $45.01) st wee 
' 7 xpor! o.t Civde + 17e ta 
I ] 75 4 


‘rices and Wages Soaring—Moderate American 
Sales—Ferromanganése Coming 


(By Mail) 

INDON, ENGLAND, April 9, 1915.—Continually 
her prices are being quoted for all descriptions of 

and steel, but the business transacted is exceed- 
rly limited so far as merchants’ requirements are 
erned, and the restriction of business in pig iron 
well exemplified by the following figures which set 
rth the monthly clearances in tons from the Tees 
rict since the beginning of 1914. 


Coastwise Foreign Tota 
47,538 41,913 89,451 





21/480 


luary 3,916 15,194 19,110 
bruar 1.520 12.368 16,888 


Marctl 3,540 8 946 12.486 


It will be seen from these figures that what was 

1 in previous letters, and in cable advises anent the 
owing stagnation of general merchant business, is 

fully borne out by the facts; but it is to be hoped that 
> are now approaching the worst point in a very diffi- 
t position. 


RECORD ADVANCE IN WAGES 


Furnace owners are not only handicapped by the 
reat difficulty which they experience in obtaining sup- 
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occasional blowing up by the Germans of 
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plies of ore, and by the monstrous prices of fuel, but 
are now faced with increasing wages in all directions 
For instanee, there has been a record advance in the 
wages of the Cumberland and North Lancashire blast 
furnace men. These are determined over a sliding scale, 
based on the average selling price of hematite was 
rants, which average for the past quarter was 82s. 9d. 
($20.14) per ton, compared with 64s. 7d. ($15.71) in 
the October-December quarter. The furnace workers 
therefore, receive an advance of 22% per cent., bring 
ing their wages to 53 per cent. above the standard. 
The colliers are demonstrating furiously for a 20 per 
cent. advance in wages and their demands will no doubt 
have to be conceded. Not only is labor becoming ex 
ce edingly scarce, but the standard of quality is decidedly 
indifferent, the better men having followed their nat 
iral instincts and gone to the war, leaving behind the 
born-tireds and weaklings. The ore position is exceed 
ingly difficult, particularly as regards hematite, and the 
ore lader 
ships introduces an additional element of difficulty. The 
British steamer Northlands, for instance, was torpedoed 
a few days ago when on her way to Middlesbrough with 


ore, Preductior is, of co irse, very moderate ind there 
has been a considerable amount of excitement in the 
speculative market, while prices ir ome influential 
juarters are talked very much highe 

At an active meeting of the iron trade in Birming 


ham this week the drift of sentiment was entirely favor 
able to further price advances. An improvement wa 


reported in the January-February output of finished 


iron in the Midland ‘companied by an advance it 
selling prices of 8d. (16c.) a ton to £7 8s. 9d. ($36.19) 
The change is too small to involve any alteration it 
wages, which remain at 9s. 9d. ($2.37) a ton for iror 
workers with a bonus to the puddlers of 6d. (12c.) a 
ton. Steel prices are soaring, and it i really hard to 


figure on very close figures, for works are so fully 
booked that they do not care to quote, and in any event 
are unwilling to commit themselves further. until a 
sured of being able to cover themselves in raw mate 
rial. There has been a moderate amount of semi 


} 


finished American steel sold to this side, and the la 


business reported was done at about £6 10s. ($31.63) 


c.f. Liverpool, put 1 view of the upward tendency of 
freights it is a little doubtful whether further busi 
ness ould he booked by cor sumer at the ame price 


HIPBUILDING VERY ACTIVI 


The enormously profitable character o hipping 


pusiness leading to some building programn e peing 
discussed, but considerable difficulty is found in pla® 
ing orders with the shipyards, which have too much 
Government work on hand to be very keen about 
private contracts, and the Government is taking good 
care not to allow private business to stand in the way 
of the timely fulfilment of its own contract The 
output of the shipbuilding yards on the Clyde during 
March was 40,245 tons, an increase of 12,791 tons com 
pared with March, 1914, and the launchings during the 
first quarter of the year were about 104,000 tons, a) 
increase of 3000 tons over last year. These figures are, 
of course, exclusive of Government work. 

There has been some fair business doing in 
plates, but American competition being felt rather 
sharply, and considerable disappointment has beer 
caused by the loss of orders for the far East and fo 
South America. Makers here assert that America i 
taking ridiculously low prices to secure business, and 
they give details which certainly seem to confirm what 
they say. The galvanized sheet trade is still very in 
different but mills seem now to be working at about 
50 per cent. of their capacity. 

There is nothing new regarding ferromanganese, 
shipments of which are being made regularly in con 
nection with the permits which have recently bee: 


granted. 


The Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., New York, 
has removed its offices from 84 Fulton street to 133-137 
Centre street. 
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Metal Market 


New York, April 21, 1915. 
The Week’s Prices 


cr i: Pound for E Delivery 

er, New Y« Lead Spelter 

Electro x New St Yew St 
A} Lak New Yo York Louis York Louis 
14 " 5. 120 $10 10.00 9 85 
l L&.00 f , a 1 20 j ) { 10.10 
16 LS.5¢ 1¢ i ‘a 1.20 { 0 lf) ( 10.35 
17 18 1 110 10.7 10.60 
19 Oar () $10 1.10 

0 7 20 4.10 11 

Under good demand copper has continued to ad- 
vance. Tin is considerably easier following the arrival! 


} 


of spot metal. Lead is easier both in the West and at 
London. A good demand, with a scarcity of 
metal, has caused spelter to advance. 
antimony 1s 


prompt 
The searcity in 
unrelieved. 


New York 


Copper.—A heavy business has been done 


. especially 
in the latter part of last week. 


30th Lake and electro 
lytic were taken in quantities which account for a sharp 
rise in their quotations. 


The prices asked yesterday 
were 20.50c. prime 


Lake and 17.37\4c¢c., cash, New 
York, for electrolytic. Less choice brands of Lake were 
quoted at to 20c., while some _ special 
easily brought 21c. This week buying eased 
is attributed to the high prices. The producers have un 
questionably increased their production, but it is be- 
lieved that they are well sold up 
come. The character of the buying is unchanged, prac 
tically all the metal taken being destined fo 
materials. Exports this month total 9609 tons. 
bulk of the metal now being purchased will soon go 
abroad in the form of finished products. The base 
price of hot rolled sheet copper has been advanced to 
991 


22 /2C. 


tor 


18c. brands 


off, which 


for some 


time to 
of war 


The 


Tin Plate.-—The market is easier because of the 
arrival at Boston of three steamers with approximately 
1200 tons of which has direct the Far 
East. The increased supply brought the market down 
to 46.50c., New York, yesterday. This relief does not 
promise to be permanent because of the attitude of the 
British Government 


tin 


come from 


in strictly regulating business in 


tin. The restrictions have heretofore been referred to. 
In an effort to have them modified a committee of the 
New York Metal Exchange recently went to Washing 


ton and conferred with Sir Richard Crawford, special 
agent of the British Government, 


but came away with 
satisfaction. 


small England intends to prevent, if she 


can, the accumulation spot stocks in this country. 
Her desire is to have tin pass into the hands of con 
sumers as directly as possible and this the dealers 
regard as inimical to their interests. It has also 
looked as if there was trouble ahead for the retailer, 
but it was suggested by Sir Richard that the restric 


tions might be modified to relieve the situation in this 
respect. The business of the week has been quiet and 
almost entirely in small lots of spot metal. Early last 
week some small parcels were shipped from London i: 
order that advantage might be 


taken of the premium 
then prevailing. 


In the last day or two prices have 
been nominal to a degree more pronounced than at any 
time in the memory of the trade. Variations in daily 
quotations make it difficult to give a price and averages 
have been taken. The arrivals this month total 870 
tons, and there is afloat 5635 tons, of which 1330 tons 
is Banca tin. 


Lead.—The New York quotation is unchanged at 
4.20c., but St. Louis is a trifle weaker at 4.10c. The 
chief topic of the trade is the weakness which has de- 
veloped in London. A point was reached April 16, 
where exports to London were automatically stopped. 
The London price on that day, £20 7s. 6d., was equiva- 
lent to 4.40c., which with ocean freights and insurance 
does not allow a sufficient margin for profitable ex- 


portation. The home market has not enthused over the 
situation and more pressure to sell has come about. 
Consumers are waiting to see what London will do. 


Exports up to April 20 total 2973 tons. 
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Spelter.—With the supply seemingly ina 
and more buyers than sellers in evidence, the 
has advanced until yesterday 11.50c., New Yo 
11.35c., St. Louis, were the approximate quotat 
prime Western. Choice brands sell higher. P) 
appear to be well sold up. Future deliveries 
of the strength of spot metal for prompt sh 
from the West. Exports up to April 20 tot 
tons. 


Antimony.—A large inquiry is rumored but 
been specifically reported. Quotations 
brands are nominal at 32c. for Hallett’s and 
Cookson’s. Chinese can be had at 21c. to 22¢ 


for } 


Old Metals.—The market continues active and } 
prices prevail. Dealers’ selling quotations are 


lows: 
per heavy and crucible 40 
Oppe tr V ind wire s 
Conper light ind bottoms 13.50 te 
Brass, heavy LO.50 te 
Brass, light oi S.00t 
H \ machine composition 13.00 to 
N 1 vellow rod brass turnings 10.00 to 1 
Ni | red brass or composition turnings.19.50 to 
id, neay 
id, tea 
scral 
Chicago 
APRIL 19.—While quotations for choicest bra 
Lake copper run as high as 21c., most Lake brand 


regularly quoted at 17.50c. to 18c. Tin prices have ey 
perienced a decided slump. Interest attaches to th 

newed upward movement in spelter and its incre: 

scarcity. Old metal prices, sympathetically affected, ar: 
higher for copper and the copper alloys, and lower fo 
the other metals. We quote as follows: Casting copper, 
16.75¢e. to 17¢e.; Lake copper, 17.50c. to 18¢., for prompt 
shipment; small lots, %c. to 4c. higher; pig tin, ca 
oads, 49c., small lots, 51c.; lead, desilverized, 4.12%c., 
and corroding, 4.35c., for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2% 
per 100 lb. higher; spelter, nominally, lle. to 11.50c.; 
sheet zinc, 13.50c., or price ruling date of shipment; 
Cookson’s antimony, 32c., for cask lots; other grades, 
25e. On old metals we quote buying prices for less tha: 
‘arload lots follows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 
13.50c¢.; bottoms, 12c.; copper clips, 13c.; red 
ass, llc.; yellow brass, 9c.; lead pipe, 3.375c.; zin 
25 27c.; tinfoil, 32c.; block tin pipe, 


as 


coppel 


1.25¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 


St. Louis 
\PRIL 


19.—The non-ferrous metals are strong i 
this market. Lead is quoted today at 4.35c.; spelte 
11.50¢c.; tin, 52c.; Lake copper, 17.50c.; electrolytic co] 


per, 17.35c.; Cookson’s antimony, 33c. The Jopliz 

ore market has firmed up, with prices ranging from $54 
to $60 for basis ore and top settlement $63. 
sold at 


538.50. 


Calami 
$29 to $34, with the premium settlement 
Lead ore was unchanged at $51. In misce! 
scrap metals there has been an upward ter 
dency and quotations are as follows: Light brass, 7% 
heavy yellow brass, 8.50c.; heavy red brass and light 
copper, 10.75c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 13.50 
pewter, 22c.; tinfoil, 36c.; zine, 7c.; lead, 3.50c.; t 


G&EU., 


aneous 


Emil Baerwald will remove his office April 26 


irom 


2 Rector street to 61 Broadway, New York. He repre 
sents Lewis Lazarus & Sons, London, in the sale 0! 
ores, metals and tin plates. 


The National Association of Brass Manufacturers 
met at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 14 and 
15. A poll of the meeting indicated a rather encourag 
ing condition in the brass line throughout the country, 
showing plants running from 75 to 90 per cent. 0 
their normal capacity, several members reporting fu! 
time and capacity. Having received reports of a con- 
siderable advance in freight rates via Panama Cana! 
to Pacific coast points, it was concluded to petition the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to restore the less- 
than-carload west-bound transcontinental tariff rates, 
which were recently increased about 50 per cent. The 


next meeting will be held at Niagara Falls, N. Y- 
June 29 and 30. 


£ 
L 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 
NEw York, April 21, 1915. 

ied activity has characterized the stock mat 
some days the excitement on the New York 
xchange surpassed anything experienced since 
movement of 1901. Bethlehem Steel com 
not maintain the high level it reached the 
week, but there was no such collapse as had 
nected. Other industrial stocks, notably those 
t companies, made remarkable gains. Con 
ength was displayed in the United States 


Republic stocks. The range of prices Oo! 
and industrial stocks from Wednesday of 
to Tuesday of this week was as f ow 
, 72 
I Republ pre 
‘ rume cr ' 
tun ( 1 
pe, ] 
Va. L. ¢ & | 
West'ch’se ] 
An Ship 
: eat 
‘ ’ ‘ f i 
‘ ’ } ~~ 
Dividends 
Villys-Overland Company, regula iarterly, 
the commo! ock and it idqaition a 
ock dividend, both payable May 1 
minion Steel Corporation, regular quarterly, 
ent. on the preferred stock, payable M l 
American Rolling Mill Company, regular qua) 
nt. on the common stock and 1% per cent 
red stock, both payable April 1 
J. G. Brill Company, regular quarterly, 1 pe 
preferred stock, payable May 1. 
yior Wharton Iron & Steel Con pany, reg lial 
rly, 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payabl 


German Control of French Industries 


which Germany | 
selgian steel industries by 
abstract of Dr. Emil Schrédter’ 
published in Tron Age 
A further statement by him appears 


Ler to raine 1 contro! 


t as 
1 | 


a 


! 
nen ane 


| i? bref 
investigations, 


n 18, 1915. 


conquest was 


I 


Stahl und Eisen in regard to the industrial situation 
uu quarries 
i metal industries 
tur establishments 
roducts industr 
s and tanning 
ie ndustry 
nd book printing works 
ure trades 
I plants 
! tion and mis neous 
: 
‘ ' 
nce in the war area. As a basis of comparisor 


Sr 


hrodter has selected the number of steam boilers 

each industry in France together with the corre- 
g horsepower. From these have been computed 
reentages which apply to the districts in German 
The accompanying table the 
of his calculations. 


ation. represents 
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Dr. Schrédter states that it will be see rom the 
horsepower data that 60.5 per cent. of the output « 
mines and quarries and 54.1 per cent. of the iron, stee 
and metal output depend on the war zon lr 
former report he showed that the German control olf 
coal was 68.8 per cent. of the total: of « ce 5 er : 
cent.; of iron ore, 90 per cent.; of pig ir S pe 
cent. and of steel ingots 76 per cent. If, a ing 
these figures, there remains to France 30 per ec 
the coa mining industry the actual productio ire 
are far fron eaching thi percentage is ormat 
shows that the daily production of coal in France dos 
not exceed 20,000 tons—15 per cent. of the normal 
In all the dustries referred to Dr. Schrédter co 
cludes that ov 10 pe é of the a ate 
ctl ty I | i f : ly i 
German Stéel Works Union’s Business 
The man Steel W l or tatemé a 
te ts rerular meet March 25. 1915 : +} 
followil g gen , 7 ‘ i the ( } 
man steel trade 
reased due t ‘ ' 
ile eu ‘ ! 
| I l \ ippl ‘ 
e P tate ralll ‘ 
‘ otted to the \ \ ; i 
‘ ‘ pe ¢ AT i | 
é in heavy ra liete t} ’ 
ountri have er é I 
n mine rai ! ‘ . 
é Ma } ‘ J I 
i y t t I ne I ; 
mand co ie Ma ‘ ! é 
11a { ( } 
‘ ' : 1 ‘ 
) : } nit { ‘ 
: } es ¢ ‘ . 
Fry) ¢ a er é ‘ 
The | Co 
Indu ifet 1t it ‘ : 
Ap! 0 lu I ‘ I } 
addre or the ¢ I i i rudle R I : 
Ve uns towl She t a I Av) ‘ | O : a 
f Safety W Motion | wert 
rat ty or ood i etal wo 
hi 1 the pr of tch making ! 
y? | Elgin W Comy 
The Richardson-Phenix Company, Mi ee, W 
ha purchased the patent good-will and 1 nufactur 
ing 1 of the Osborne NoKut d no 
4 i 
‘ PS ‘ i 
‘ ‘ if 
‘i 
— 
Ss 
: 
By 
. ; 
carrying compiete e of! ne irious LA : e i! & 
stock. The compan' decided to manufacture the ¥ 
NoKut e because it feels that the featu using ig 
a protector to prevent wire-drawing and the itting d 
of the valve disc and seat places this valve ‘ ‘ 
vy itself Literature describing the NoKut iive may fi 
had by addressing the compa 
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E. H. Mumford 


Edgar Huidekoper Mumford, well known for his 
contributions to the foundry industry through his in- 
ventions in molding machines, died April 18 at his home 
at Plainfield, N. J., aged 53 years. Only about a month 
ago he reestablished the E. H. Mumford Company at 
Elizabeth, N. J., after 15 years spent elsewhere in the 
business. Incidentally this last move brought him to 
the identical spot where he joined Harris Tabor in the 





E. H. 


MUMFORD 


development 
1895. 


of the first vibrator molding machines in 
Previous to the last move, he was vice-president 
and general manager of the Mumford Molding Machine 
Company, Chicago, and as stated in The lron Age of 
March 18, the E. H. Mumford Company had acquired 
ownership in patents and applications of patents under 
which the Chicago company had been operating since 
1909. Mr. Mumford was born at Groton, Mass., Sep- 
tember 20, 1862, and was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1885 and from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1886. He was a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and of the Engineers’ 


and Machinery Clubs of New York. He leaves his 
widow, two sons and two daughters. 

GEORGE W. PRENTISS, Holyoke, Mas who died 
April 2, aged 85 years, was one of a group of able 


men to whom the importance of that 
He 


in the 


city as a manu- 


facturing center can be credited. was born in Clare- 
mont, N. H., was educated 


and began his 


local public schools 


business career as clerk in a 

He learned wire making at Worcester, 
in the Henry S. Washburn Wire Works. 

years he had become so expert that he was 
ager of the Norway Iron Works at South Boston. In 
1857 he removed to Holyoke and established himself in 
the wire business, beginning quite modestly. He had 
a partner and the firm name was Prentiss & Gray, but 
in about a year he bought out his 1 


general 
Mass., 
After three 
made man- 


store. 


partner’s interest 


and was sole proprietor until 1871, when M. W. Prentiss. 
who had been his superintendent for 10 years, acquired 
The busines 


an interest. thrived from its very begin- 
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ning. A few years ago it was incorporated under th 
name of George W. Prentiss & Co. Mr. Prentiss served 
as president of the Holyoke Savings Bank for a 
period and was a director until his death. He wa 

at one time president of the Holyoke National Ban 
for many years a director. He was one of the director 
of the Deane Steam Pump Company, Holyoke, 
director of the Third National Bank, Springfield. For 
many years he was treasurer of the Holyoke & Wes 
field Railroad. He took an active interest in municipa 
affairs and from time to time held local offices. Hy 
leaves a son and a daughter. His son, William A 
Prentiss, became a member of the firm in 1877. 


CHARLES S. STEPHENS, for many years identified 
with the wrought-pipe trade, died April 13 at his hom: 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 59 years. He was born i 
Brooklyn. His connection with the trade began whe 
he entered the employment of the National Tube Co 
pany, McKeesport, Pa. Transferring his activities to 
the Riverside Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va., he be- 
came largely instrumental in the introduction of stee| 
pipe as a merchant commodity. After the absorption of 
the Riverside Iron Works by the National Tube Com- 
pany he was made Eastern representative of the Whee! 
ing Steel & Iron Company. This later connection co: 
tinued until about four years ago when he became asso 
ciated with Robert K. Story, 150 Nassau street, New 
York, under the firm name of Story & Stephens, acting 
as direct representatives for various manufacturers i: 
the supply line. He thus became widely known to the 
trade of the country. Mr. Stephens was compelled t 
retire from active business two years ago, owing to 
failing health and was unable to recuperate. 
his widow. 


He leaves 


JOHN M. SHERRARD, assistant to W. H. Schoen, 
president Kennedy-Stroh Corporation, Pittsburgh, died 
at his home in Easton, Pa., April 15. He was formerly 
secretary of the Stroh Steel Hardening Process Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and prior to that time was for 18 
years sales manager of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Company, High Bridge, N. J. He was a graduate of the 
Rensselear Polytechnic Institute and a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American Society 


of Mechanical Engineers and American Institute 
Mining Engineers. 
SAMUEL J. WATSON, president Watson Machine 


Company, Paterson, N. J., died April 14, aged 65 years. 
He was graduated from Harvard University with the 
class of 1877 and was a member of the Metropolita: 
Museum of Art, the Harvard and Lotos clubs of this 
city, and the North Jersey Country Club. He was 
formerly secretary and treasurer of the Watson Ma 
chine Company, and on the death of his father, wh 
founded the company, became president. 


FREDERICK C. KEIGHLEY, for many years genera 
superintendent of the coal and coke works of the Olive! 
& Snyder Steel Company near Uniontown, Pa., ended 
his life April 14, by shooting himself. He had bee! 
depressed by the closing of the First National Bank, 
of Uniontown, in which he was a large stockholder. He 
was born in Keathley, Yorkshire, Eng., May 5, 
and was taken by his parents to Youngstown, Ohio, 
where he received his early education. 


1885, 


MAJOR LUTHER STEDMAN BENT, former president 0! 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company, died at his home nea 
Philadelphia, April 19, aged 86 years. He was born 
Quincy, Mass., was educated as a civil engineer and 
served throughout the Civil War as major of volunteers 
After the war he was employed by the Northern Pacifi 
Railway, and in 1874 became connected with the Pen! 
sylvania Steel Company. He retired as head of the ste 
company about ten years ago. 


GEORGE O. RoBERTS, vice-president of the Standard 
Forgings Company, Chicago, was found dead fron 


drowning at the Jackson Park beach April 17. It 1s 
surmised that a long series of illnesses among the mem- 
bers of his family had caused him to become desponc- 
ent. 
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C. Jay., Jr., general manager of sales and re- 
ected vice-president of the Pennsylvania Steel 
and Maryland Steel Company, was tendered 
by the sales department of the com- 
the night of April 16 at the University 
New York. Every domestic sales office of 
ipanies with the exception of San Francisco 
epresented. Charles S. Clark, the dean of the 
tment, presided. Richard Peters, formerly Phila- 
nhia sales manager, and now retired from active busi- 
ess, was a guest. Representatives present from the 
rious offices were the following: Philadelphia— 
H. Tackaberry, Robert Gross, T. C. Voorhees, F. A. 
Lowery. Boston—C. S. Clark, H. G. Barbee, J. A. 
Fitzpatrick. Chicago—R. E. Belknap, F. H. Ogden, 
|, F. Hennessy. Steelton—N. E. Salsich, W. C. Wright, 
L. Rittenhouse, R. L. Gillespie. Pittsburgh—E. E. 
dwillie. Baltimore—J. A. Davis. New York 
k. W. Gillespie, R. W. Read, T. Blagden, Jr., E. DeWitt, 
F. Simson, W. K. Smith. 


Leo G. Smith has resigned as works manager of 
open-hearth and crucible foundries of the Prime 
Stee] Company, Milwaukee, the change taking effect 


Ti 1 
way 


Merrill G. Baker, who March 1 became assistant to 
Leonard Replogle, vice-president and general man- 
ger of sales of the American Vanadium Company, 
Pittsburgh, with headquarters in New York, has been 
the title of assistant general manager of sales. 
Charles S. Bygate, formerly with the Whitney- 
Company, and George W. Theiss have 
d a partnership under the name of the Theiss- 
ate Company to engage in the business of buying 
selling coke, with offices in the Oliver Building, 


burgh. 


Kemmerer 


\lexander Taylor, of Toronto, Canada, has been pro- 
ted from assistant secretary to secretary of the 
e Superior Corporation, the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
and subsidiary companies. He succeeds Thomas 
who recently was made president of the Lak« 

erior Corporation. Mr. Taylor also became a di 


\nnouncement is made of the consolidation of the 
tices of John S. Griggs, Jr., electrical and mechan- 
engineer, and David Moffat Myers, mechanical en- 
r, under the style of Griggs & Myers, to conduct 
siness as consulting engineers, with offices at 110 
West Fortieth street, New York. Mr. Griggs was for 
'2 years senior partner of the consulting firm of Griggs 
Holbrook, and has been in practice as a consulting 
neer in New York for 20 years. Mr. Myers, for- 
mechanical engineer for the United States 
ther Company, in 1906 started a private consulting 
tice. He has specialized on the efficient operation 
lesign of industrial plants, with particular refer- 
to steam and fuel economy. Among Mr. Myers’s 
‘ations is the book on “Preventing Losses in Fac- 
Power Plants,” which has had wide circulation. 
ew firm is in a position to handle thechanical 
ectrical propositions with increased efficiency. 
iwin S. Jarrett, formerly vice-president of the 
dation Company, and Ralph H. Chambers, for- 
chief engineer and general manager of the 
company, have organized the Jarrett-Chambers 
pany, Ine., to conduct a contracting business, with 
at 30 East Forty-second street, New York. 
Vv. M. Swift Miller, formerly advertising manager 
ne Allis-Chalmers Company, since then connected 
the Industrial Controller Company, has become 
ated with the T. S. Wheel & Mfg. Company, Mil- 
ee, Wis., as president and general manager, manu- 
iring a steel resilient wheel for automobiles and 


‘cob Justesen, superintendent of transportation of 
Wausau Street Railroad Company, Wausau, Wis., 
esigned to become associated with G. M. Winne, 
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Chicago, Ill., in the practice of engineering and general 
contracting. The new firm will be known as Winne 
& Justesen and headquarters will be in Wausau. 

Frederick Patterson, son of John H. Patterson, 
president National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, has been appointed export 
company. 

R. E. Ellis, formerly associated with the Stainle 
Machine Company, Madison, Wis., has formed the R. E. 
Ellis Engineering Company with offices in the First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, in which connection 
he will represent the Bury Compressor Company and 
the Standard Electric Tool Company in that market. 


manager of that 


Clarence Boyle, Jr., formerly district sales manager 
of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Company, Connell 
Building, Scranton, Pa., has become associated with 
Clarence Boyle, Inc., wholesale lumber 1211 
Exchange Building, Chicago, effective May 1. 

Maximilian Toch will address the Society of Chem 
ical Industry, New York Section, at Rumford Hall, 50 
East Forty-first street, New York, Friday evening, 
April 23, on’ “Paints as Protective Agents Against 
Corrosion.” 


Lumber 


Dr. Carl Hering, consulting engineer, Philadelphia, 
has been elected a fellow of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Bradley Stoughton, secretary of the American In 
stitute of Mining Engineers, New York, has been made 
one of the jurors of awards on mines and metallurgy at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. He will 
leave for San Francisco the last of this month. 

Samuel Miles..Hastings, vice-president and treas 
urer of the Moneyweight Scale Company, Chicago, has 
been elected president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, succééding Edward N. Hurley, resigned. 
William Butterworth, president of Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ill., was chosen ‘first vice-president and Charles A. 
Plamondon, president of the A. Plamondon Mfg. Com 
pany, Chicago, second vice-president 

George B. Thomas has resigned as resident man 
ager of the Cleveland plant of the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, which position he has 
held for a number of years. 


Steel Foundry Operations in Chester 


Steel foundries in the Chester, Pa., district, while 
doing better than in November and December, are fat 
from a normal operation. Of the eight foundries—six 


open-hearth, one converter and one crucible—one open 


hearth and the crucible foundry are still closed. The 
working time of the others depends on the character 
of their output. The plants specializing in Gover? 


ment work are fairly busy on contracts for the new 
dreadnoughts and other vessels, and are averaging 50 
to 60 per cent. of capacity. Other plants depending 
more on locomotive and general jobbing are less busy 
while those doing all grades of work are operating only 
fairly well. The average output of the district is not 


over 40 to 50 per cent. of normal. 


The Sterling Grinding Wheel Company, Tiffin, Ohio, 
is taking an additional store in Chicago, thu 
the size of the old store. The L. Best Company, 
located for many years at 45 Vesey street, New York, 
has decided to move to 75 Barclay street, where a 
much larger and better store and better facilities for 
displaying Sterling grinding wheels will be secured 


doubling 


The Anderson Ratchet 
Stock Yards, Chicago, has installed equipment in the 
form of special machinery, dies and tools for the man 
ufacture of a ratchet wrench of its own design 
Wrenches in the 8-in. size can now be supplied, and 6 
and 10-in. sizes are to follow in about a month 


Wrench Company, Union 


The Gray Tractor Mfg. Company has moved its shop 
and offices to 1030 Marshall Street, Northeast, Minne 
apolis, Minn. The new quarters are larger and better 
adapted to the company’s needs, placing it in a position 
to handle its increasing business. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The meeting of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers held in Pittsburgh on Thursday and Friday 
of last week was well attended. The programme given 
in last week’s issue of The Iron Age was adhered to. 
On Thursday evening an informal beefsteak dinner was 
held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, at which an address was 
made by Dr. John A. Brashear, on “Reminiscences of 
Scientific Discoveries.” Many of the visiting members 
took advantage of the opportunity to inspect the elec- 
trical equipment of large iron and steel plants in the 
Pittsburgh district. 


Early in May the Ohio Iron & Steel Company will 
start its Mary furnace at Lowellville, Ohio, which has 
been idle more than seven months. The furnace has 
been completely overhauled and much new equipment 
added, including 3000 hp. Rust boilers, 80-ton ladle 


ears furnished by the William B. Pollock Company, 


Youngstown, a new cinder runway, etc. More than 
$100,000 was spent in rebuilding the furnace and in new 


equipment. The ladles were added to be used in fur- 
nishing molten iron to the Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Company, which is building an open-hearth steel plant 
near by. The stack will blow in on basic iron, and is 
expected to make from 400 to 450 tons per day. 
The Lockhart Iron & Steel Company, McKees 


Roc Dy, Pittsburgh, has started its puddling plant con 


taining 31 single puddling furnaces, and will run it 
ve days per week. The company has enough muck 
on hand to supply its needs for nearly a year, but 
put the plant in operatior he men some work. 
The annual meeting of tl Amalgamated Associa 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers will be held this 
year in Louisville, Ky., starting Tuesday, May 4. The 
sociation will probably re: e tl , large ac 
( in mé hij ‘rs that formerly 
belonged to the \ the latter organiza 
( ha g pra lissolve Tl m controlled 
by the association, which are nearly all in the Central 
West ire, howeve I ver 1 mbe¢ than ever before 
tt I to of tl] gvanization. They embrace some 
he 1 tin-plate mills in the Wheeling and Youngs 
town district None of th heet and tin-plate mill 
TF I Pittsburgh distri ig he asso tion seals 
but several ! puddlir f es ll 
| i city n Dal ) ne le 
The H. Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, announces a 
second order from the Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., for 42 by-product coke ovens, making 84 in 
all. Other plants now under construction by this com- 


pany include 56 ovens for the Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany, Laclede, Ill.; 212 ovens for the Lehigh Coke Com 
pany, Bethlehem, Pa., and 75 ovens for the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, besides the 
benzol refining plant for the 86 ovens of the Inland 
Steel Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


The Youngstown Iron & Steel Company has practi- 
cally finished awarding contracts for the equipment for 
its new steel plant. The Morgan Engineering Com 
pany will furnish two 25-ton mill cranes, one 60-ton hot 
metal crane and one 5-ton low type soaking pit crane, 
all equipped with General Electric motors. A monorail 
crane will be supplied by the Northern Engineering 
Works and three spout cranes by the Whiting Foundry 
& Equipment Company. One 150-ton 56-ft. track scale 
and one 100-ton 26-ft. standard gauge hot metal scale 
will be furnished by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., all soak- 
ing pit castings by the William Tod Company, struc- 
tural steel binding for the soaking pit furnaces by the 
McClintic-Marshall Company, door operating mechan- 
ism by the Youngstown Foundry & Machine Company, 
all gas piping by the William B. Pollock Company, and 
two soaking pit furnace stacks by the Meehan Boiler & 
Construction Company. In March the Youngstown Iron 
& Steel Company turned out 5254 1 


et tons of black 
sheets. 


The Union Signal Construction Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has been formed with a nominal capital of 
$10,000,000 to manufacture and deal in railroad sup- 
plies. It is an identified interest of the Union Switch 
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& Signal Company, and will do construction wo 
The incorporators are W. D. Uptegraff, T. W 
and T. S. Grubbs, all of whom are officers of th: 
Switch & Signal Company. 

The Buckeye Aluminum Company, Wooster, | 
erecting a new building, 44 x 44 ft., the first 
be used as a power plant and the second fi 
factory purposes. A gas engine and 400 hp. ¢ 
will be installed. 

The Pittsburgh Engineering Company, Pitt 
recently formed to conduct business in consult 
gineering, has changed its name to the Steel Cit, 
neering Company, with offices in the House Build 
was found that another concern was already 
the Pittsburgh Engineering Company, although 
other line of business. 


The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburg 
works at Leetsdale, Pa., has received orders wit 
past two or three months amounting to nearly OO 
000. In March it shipped over 10,000 tons of faln 
material and took in over 14,000 tons of plates, 
and other material from Pittsburgh mills. A 
bridge order, received from the Indianapolis Uni 
way, covers the furnishing of about 8100 tons « 
rial for track elevation in Indianapolis. A specia 
the company is the manufacture of oil storag: 
Refinery and tankage work recently booked 
Texas Company includes 6500 tons of plate wor 
erected at its various refinery plants. Orders 
vanized transmission towers for power and lis 
panies call for the delivery of nearly 75 miles of toy 
to be erected in eastern Pennsylvania, North and So 
Carolina and along the Ohio River from Pittsh: 
Beaver, Pa. A 4,000,000 cu. ft. gas holder is now 
‘ontract for the Cambridge Gas Light Company, ( 
bridge, Mass. A contract is practically concluded wit! 
the United States Reclamation Service for furnish 
material for the rolling crest at the Grand River « 
version dam of the Grand Valley project in Colorad 
involving about 300 tons of structural and plate wor 
Other orders included the structural steel required 
an extension to the shops of the Hockensmoth Whee! 
Mine Car Company, Penn Station, Pa., and the Amer 
ican Vanadium Company, Bridgeville, Pa. 

G. D. Breck, district manager of the Babco 
Wilcox Company of New York City, with headg 
in the Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, r 
took what is said to be the largest single order for hig! 
pressure water-tube boilers ever placed. This ord 
given by Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and calls for 28 850-hp. Stirling and B. & W. boilers 
250-lb. pressure, or a total of 23,800 hp. The B. & W 
boilers will be erected to utilize waste heat for the ope 
hearth furnaces, while the Stirling boilers will be built 
to furnish steam for the blast furnaces, of which ther 
will ultimately be seven, and also for the new ope! 
hearth steel plant. The Pittsburgh office of the B. & W 
Company has also taken an order for two 200-hp. wate! 
tube boilers for the new open-hearth steel plant of the 
Youngstown Iron & Steel Company. 


The LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has 
made a reduction in wages of its sheet mill hands ol! 
11 per cent., corresponding to the wage reduction re 
cently made in the Amalgamated Association scale. The 
company operates its sheet mills non-union, not signing 
union wage scales of any kind. 

The Clinton Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburg), 
whose blast furnace has been idle since last September, 
expects to put it in blast in May on foundry iron It 


has a capacity of about 350 tons per day. 


Plans are being completed for an extensive additio! 
to the plant of the Erie Mfg. & Supply Company, Er 
Pa., manufacturer of machinery supplies. 


The Gibb Instrument Company, Highland Buile 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been incorporated with a cal 
ital stock of $10,000 by W. H. Gibb, Edgewood Pal 
Pa.; J. R. Brueckner, Wilkinsburg, Pa., and T. W. lars, 
Pittsburgh, to manufacture pyrometers, potentiometers 
and pyrochronographs, thermometers, pressure gauge 
and scientific apparatus. It is taking up an existint 
plant. W. H. Gibb is president. 











Buying of Cars for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad 


1 


sylvania Railroad ced at Philade 


jay, April 16, that it would at once go into 


annou!r 


for $20,000,000 worth of equipment and of 
ears and locomotives which it will build iz 
ps. The company’s present programme i 
onstruction of 144 new locomotives, 76 of 
d type d 68 shifting locomotive 146 all 
or r cal , and 10,000 freight ca The loco 
be built in the Altoona sho; Bids will 
: 8150 of the freight cars, which the con 
to have built by outside companies, and o 
some 2000 freight cars to be built at the 
Ds 
urgh dispatch of April 19 ys that the 
Company, operating lines west of Pitts 


ent out inquiries covering materials for 
ht cars, 50 locomotives and 35 all-steel pa 
It was added that these were not included 
iries for the Pennsylvania Railroad referred 
from Philadelphia. It was 
t the inquiries for the Pennsylvania Lines 
ent $10,000,000, but the amount that can be 


lues is considerably 


announ ement 


the basis of to-day’s va 
that for the equipment named, as it is also in 
the purchases to be made from Philadelphia. 


Reduced 


Plate Company, Pitt 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Wages 


nerican Sheet & Tin 


posted notices at its sheet and tin mill 
tion in wages to be effective from April 16 
ige rates are irregular, but involve about 
eductions in sheet and tin mill labor as i 


the wage scale of the Amalgamated Asso 
the union sheet and tin mills, which went into 
) March 22. The g 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
the sheet mills and 6 per cent. in the 
wages, like those of the Amal- 
Association, are based on a sliding scale, with 


Monday, average reductions 


are 


ent. In 


T+ 2a) fr 
A Caies Ol 


No. 28 black sheets as the minimum and $3.20 
0 coke plates as the minimum for the tin plate 


eet mill hands employed by the American Sheet 
Plate Company will be advanced 1.8 per cent. for 
‘ent advance per 100 lb. in the average selling 
No. 28 black sheets, 
ill be advanced 1 


per 100 Ib. in 


and men employed in the 
per cent. for e 
the average selling price of tin 
box is reached, 
These advances are 


verv 5-cent 


$3.50 per base which i 


m of the 


il d are 


lightly 


cale. 
said to be less complicated than those 
the sliding seales of the Amalgamated Asso 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
ake any horizontal cuts, but distributed its 
wages among all the men as equitably 
the rollers suffering the heaviest reduction. 
four mills of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
ny, in which prevails what is known as the Cleve- 


scale, will not be affected by the wage cut. 


The 


Bethlehem Steel Company has placed an order 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, 

1 Hulett ore unloader equipped with a 15 

which will be erected on the Lehigh Valley 
ks at Constable Hook, near Bayonne, N. J. 
will be used for unloading Chilean 
to cars and therefore a storage 


This 


ening ore 
the boats 


ehandling will not be required. will 


ore unloader of the Hulett type to be 
the seaboard. The Bethlehem Steel Com 
had the erection of this plant under con 


for a number of months. 


ingsten ore output of the United States for 
timated by the United States Geological Sur 
about 990 tons carrying 60 per cent. tung- 
de (WO,). This is the smallest since 
671 tons was mined. The 1913 production 
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WAR BUYING PERSISTENT car and locomotive construction announced by the 


vania Railroad will make the shops of th it company 
short time. It already has issued inquiries for mats 
machinery needs should develop. 


Inquiries Promise Railroad Buying 


In addition to the war business there has been 
of miscellaneous orders. A New York office repress 
Western manufacturer had the biggest week in its hist 
Question of Deliveries of Certain Types of Tools week. The volume of business done was equal to that 


: a entire years in the past. The need of placing orders for 
Has Reached a Serious Stage—Pacific needed, or soon to be needed, is more urgent th 


Shipments Heavy because of the constantly changing deliveries In son 
waiting two or three days meant that orders could 


m > . ‘ accepte r delivery in the required time Whilk 
The demand for those machines which are most oe Laer Peres tete. oote: ; a 
demand is for shrapnel and shell-making machine 


used in the manufacture of munitions of war has taken 


types of tools are selling better than they were Sh 
another spurt and fresh lots of tools have been pur- Planers are still easy to get. 
chased. Some of them cannot be delivered until August Charles L. Seabury & Co. Morris Heights, N« 


° : . es i ‘i : recently issued an inquiry for fifteen small turret lat} 
or later, indicating the sold-up condition of the build- 


Curtis Aeroplane Company, Buffalo, has been a good 
ers. At least five railroad lists are out and there is late 
promise of railroad buying before long, though diffi The General Electric Company is expected to 
culty in obtaining early deliveries may delay some '™®#rket for a large number of tools in the near futur: 

. one i AS: 4 company is making shrapnel, but has been utilizing 
transactions. The Bethlehem Steel Company has or- ,,; equipment. 
dered over 250 machines through New York offices. 


The American Locomotive Company has secured 
In New England shops are being further speeded up for 


2,500,000 shells for the Government of one of the al 
wherever that is possible and production is receiving i" the European war, amounting to over $30,000,000 
larger proportion of the order will be filled by the Br 
plant of the company at Dunkirk, N. Y., where 4000 she 
railroads may not place early orders, except where they per day will be turned out. The Montreal plant of the 


much study. From Chicago it is reported that the 


can get satisfactory deliveries. Some tool builders are ?*™ will manufacture 1000 shells per day. A large an 


: : 5 - of new machinery, including lathes, boring machines, 
protecting the domestic trade. In Milwaukee there is wit be installed and the plants will be operated on do 


continued improvement, and plant extensions are more _ time 
common. The automobile industry is a good purchaser The Stoney Foundry Corporation, North Tonawa 
‘ . . 1 N has been incorporated with a cz al stock of $ 
in Cleveland and in that city there has been a notable “: *: SS eee .? a 
: tse: 3 by Edwin C. Andrews, Buffalo; John T., and Raym 
demand for forging machines. Deliveries on lathes are’ gtoney, Cleveland, Ohio, and Albert M. Everhart, N 
set three months ahead in Cincinnati; domestic busi Tonawanda, to manufacture gray-iron automobile cast 
‘ : , It has leased a part of the foundry of the Niagara R 
ness continues to improve, and the railroads are ex- 


& Boiler Company at North Tonawanda, and plans to st 


pected to come into the market. Many firms in the business about May 1 The equipment has pract 


Central West have war business on which they have een purchased. E. C. Andrews is president, and A. 4 


3 : irt is plant manager 
received part cash payment. A general betterment is 

‘ : " ‘ : The J. B. Carr Company, manufacturer of ! 
shown by » Centre » » s siness : 
hown by the Central South. It St. Louis busine roy, N. Y., has sold the site of its present plant 
progress 1S extremely slow. The Puget Sound ex- Troy Gas Company, and will move and re-locate the | 
ports for three and a half months were at a rate of i858 and equipment along the tracks of the Delaw 
-100.0( 00 lj : Hudson Railroad in West Troy or Watervliet, enlars 
s ow roar vs no > 2 ‘reace 
5100,000,000 a year, indicating 100 per cent. increase irea and improving the buildings and equipm« 
over 1914. San Francisco is improving but slowly and change will probably result in the doubling of 
trade is not yet satisfactory. Capacity J. H. Woodhouse is president 


The Mever Scale Company, 41 Elizabeth avenue, N¢ 
\. J., suffered recently a loss of about $12,000 by fir 
New York destroyed the contents of its pattern room Jeyona 


erable inconvenience the company anticipates no tro 


New ¥ _ Ap! 21.19 getting out its orders. 

Additional | S Ar Locomotive Ce The Sugar Factories Construction & Equipment © 
I ind the } g larg imber « tion, 82 Beaver street, New York, has increased 
machine tools |} the Bethlehem Steel Company occurred tock from $7200 to $100,000, to take care of the 
the week In botl ses the es bought are to be used t now has On hand H. V. Bradford is president 
n the manufacture of munitions of was The Bethlehen 
Steel Company bought over 250 tools, including engine lathes, George F. Lufbery, Jr., Elizabeth, N. J., has 
turret lathes, semi-automatic lathes. horizontal turret ma ’ 1/3 acres of land, and will erect a plant for the 
chines, drill presses, cutting off saws. et iis Misediiiiae eon facture of chemicals for the rubber trade 
well distributed and some of the deliveries are to run te The Auto Specialty Equipment Company, 5§ 
August The American Locomotive Company bought screw ivenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., plans to erect a five-stor Se 
machines to be ise the manufacture of shrapnel fuss plant for automobiles, 50 x 96 ft John M. Baker, 9 J 
timers ivenue, is the architect 

It is understood that both the Bethlehem Steel Compar The Curtis Aeroplane Company, Buffalo, has let 
and the Canadian Car & Foundry Company are it position to the Ferguson Steel & Iron Company for the secor 
to sub-let shrapnel work More firms are now mentioned as ing, 100 x 300 ft., at its new plant at Churchill street 
engaged in shrapnel or explosive shell work, or seeking it, the New York Central Railroad, making the total lengU 


than at any time heretofore the plant 600 ft. The buildings are steel frame with ste 


Railroad buying of machine tools is promising The truss roof and will cost $75,000. 
Lehigh & New England Railroad will place orders soon for The Buffalo Forge Company, Broadway and Mortime! 
its new repair shop at Penn Argyle, Pa. The programme of street, Buffalo, N. Y., of which William F. Wendt is pres 
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\ 
ans completed for a five-story addition, 125 x 200 
ude to its plant next month. 
irney Ball Bearing Company, Jamestown, N. Y., 
plans prepared for a new manufacturing plant 
will build this summer. 
re being taken for a three-story addition to the 
ge plant to be erected on School street, Yonkers 
H. Steinmetz, 44 School street. 

‘mpire Seating Company, Rochester, N. Y., has been 
d with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufa: 
furniture and supplies. F. E. Tiffany, 805 Culver 

Cc. Benton, 309 Adams street, and F. A. Holmes, 
ge street, Rochester, are the incorporators 

irtis Aeroplane Company, Hammondsport, N. Y 
i work upon a two-story and basement machine 
130 ft. 

Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Company, Buffalo, 
ng plans for an extensive addition to its plant at 
d, the Buffalo River and the Lake Shore Railroad, 
nufacture of aniline dyes 
in, N. Y., is having plans for a waterworks sys 
red by Knight & Bush, engineers, Monroe, N. ¥ 

mated cost of $60,000 
H. Stewart Company, Newark, N. Y., manufac 
perfumes and extracts, has let general contract for 
a two-stor ind basement factory, 60 x 100 
x 30 ft 
Brothers, Newark, N. Y., are having plans pré 
idition to their factory which will be erected 
Hammeth, 486 Eighth street, Troy, N. Y., w 
ompleted for an addition, 50 x 65 ft., to his n 
to be erected at once 
era Electric Company) Schenectad N \ « 
market for 42 lathes 
New England 
Boston, Mass., Apr 
S ( New Engl re gettir I 
hose that have not already reached their 
re now no longer without worl The trade 
where the machinery is to come from to produce 
rge additional projectile business. The market 
grinding machines is pretty wel epletec 
er, exists for the building of sp« equip 
ngineering brains of the industry have fact, 
ree vay to these types of nery 
rge works are busier on what might be termes 
their standard lines, which « ot fit 
lirements of arsenal or ammuniti« wor Those 
buy projectile machinery may therefore be more 
eeking it than some people believ: Mixe 
s demand for machines for the n 

re great orders for arser equip! 

l rms, which probably would ve beer 
ope I war was in progress cyt i} “ 
Chines: rsenal, the contract for wl 

s before the beginning of the present hostil 
& Whitne Company, Hartford, Contr ! kine 
order Other similar contracts have bee place 
States recently by governments which w 
neutral in the present conflict 
reasons for the new constructic ‘ 
ow being iwarded for tl housing < 
making war material, d perhaps the n 
re tremendous Ir sridgeport, Co 
Fe £< commissioners has granted permits to t R 
Metallic Cartridge Company—know 
rt Arms Company for the erection of x b 
h 62 x 275 ft., with an ell 50 x 78 ft., all five stori« 
rete d steel 4 power house will be 90 x 121 
I The estimated cost of this plant is $1,060,000 
ouncement of dditions to the great works of 


ester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Com 


uUulldings, one ZZ x 80 ft., two stories, for ras 


x 208 ft., one story, for gas storag: 


Hende Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., has 


or a core room building, 60 x 90 ft., ome 


is tentative plans for an additional foundry 


rardner General Foundry Company, Gardne« Mass 
to erect an addition 


sdell Specialty Company, Worcester, Mass.. man- 


of screw machine products, has contracted for 
replace the plant destroyed by fire recently 


American Writing Paper Company has awarded the 
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contract for tw 1dditions to its plant at | onville, Contr 
to be used respectively for power house and a bleachery 


Announcement is made in Keene, N. H., that the A, E 
Martell Company, Bostor manufacturer of loose-leaf and 


manifold books, will ge new plant . New 
Hampshire city 
The Hartfor Machine S ew Com Hartford (‘or 
subsidiary of the Standard Screw Compa will er 
building uv x 206 ft five stories to occupy’ the site 
present office structures nd w ‘ ice 
manufactur g SP < 
American Brass Company, } warded t} ontract fe owe 
buildings, one for storage. x » ft wit sawtoot 
the other ! oal storage X 4 ft 
The MacArthur (Cor rete Pile & Fou latior ‘ ympany 
Pine street, New Yor ty has been awarded the contract 
for the foundatior sere. ne plant nd water tower for 
the Lynn Gas & | Company. L' Mass 
Ar ; 
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of which have as much work the) 1 t 
in Shipbuilding Company has place 
rowel Lo orff & Littl or 
i otner®r eS i ere T 
ehipy ra I ( é ‘ ind 
Lat Mfg. Company, Cleve Oo 
‘ 1cliti« ous 
; t 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Cl Ss 4 ‘ 
\ ‘ 
, ‘ 
I 
| ae Milwaukee 
( I r ore ( ! I ( } 
nt ‘ ‘ : 
mur r ect? cht , 1 
rt Hi Whitford Jones & Co 
ve I the contracting ee! ‘ 
' Denartment of Akror Ohio | ' 
shor Bids for building exter be 
b ece ed M ey 1) Sr, , 
+ | r the 
service 
ssex Glass Com Mt. Vern ‘ 
Dunkir}l N. ¥ ilong the Lake Sho I ; ; 
roximate ost o S4 non Constt 
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promised under three months’ times nd in s ‘ & wi \ 
if urers are filled up with sufficient bus es t< : ‘ 
perating with night shifts longer 
, great deal of work is being sublet fir ! Ke W } 
thes and milling machines, t he rese ‘ ro ! 
t i every machine tool shop this ter t ! e te or 
yomestic orders cor ue on the ner ‘ ‘ t Jol G 
miness 18 trom manutacturers w I , : 
i for war munitions The publishe or 
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brass fourdry in leased quarters on the North-Western 
Railroad at Sheboygan Falls The building is now being 
remodeled. 

L. F. Diddie, Marshfield, Wis., is establishing a small 
plant for the production of a patented lightning rod. The 
initial capacity of the shop will be 5000 ft. of copper wire 
cable daily. Louis Tremmel is superintendent 

The village of Melrose, Wis., has adopted a $10,000 
bond issue for the construction of a municipal waterworks 
and water supply system W. E. Miller, consulting engi- 
neer, Madison, Wis., is preparing plans which will require 
one 6-hp. gasoline engine, etc 

John Weber, proprietor of the Moor Baths, Waukesha, 
Wis., has broken ground for a fireproof machine shop, garage 
and a clubhouse for the Waukesha Golf Club George Sav 
age will manage the garage A complete garage equipment 
will be installed 

The Dodgeville Motor Car Company, Dodgeville Wis., 
has leased the machine and blacksmithing shops of J. C 
Crase and is remodeling them into a garage A small equip- 
ment of power-driven tools has been purchased Frederick 
Hollister will be superintendent 

The Cowell Connecting Devices Corporation, a Minnesota 
corporation engaged in the manufacture of saddlery hard 
ware, has moved its headquarters to Milwaukee, Wis Some 
of its product has been turned out by the Stowell Mfg. & 
Foundry Compapy, South Milwaukee M. R. Cowell is presi 
dent A. J. Cowell, vice-president H. H. Stevens, secretary, 
and T. H. Gibbons, treasurer It is likely that it will re 
incorporate in Wisconsin with a capital stock of $250,000 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND April 19, 1915 

A fire, April 15, in the factory of G. \ Griffith & Son, 
manufacturer of porch swings, Muncie, Ind., caused a loss 
of $5000 

The Inter-State Equipment Company, South Bend, Ind., 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manu 
facture machinery The directors are Adam, Charles A., 
and G. M. Hunsberge It will also dea in new and second 


hand machinery 

The Kokomo Welding Compar Kokomo, Ind., has been 
dissolved. 

The Grain Machinery Compatr North Verno! Ind., has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture 
grain machinery A. A.. D. H., and R 4. Tripp are the 
directors 

The Rutenberg Motor Company, Logansport Ind., an 
nounces that it has received enough orders to keep the 
foundry running full time for the remainder of the year 

The Banner Rocks Products Company Alexandria, Ind., 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000 

The Vocational Supply Company, Muncie, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by E. L., F. R. and 
E. W. Griffith to manufacture tools, ete 

The Anglidile Computing Scale Company, Elkhart, Ind., 
has changed its name to the Indiana Computing Scale 
Company 

The Plost Post Company, Anderson, Ind., whose plant 
was recently destroyed by fire, announces that it will rebuild 
at the earliest possible date 

Lensing Brothers, Evansville, Ind., have been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture builders’ sup 
plies Henry A.. W B. and B R Lensing are the in- 
corporators. 

The Vincennes Gate Company, Vincennes, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by Seymour, M 
Riddle, and J A Riddle, to manuf icture gates 

The Wilhelm Safety Air Hose Coupler Company, Michi 
gan City, Ind has dissolved 

The Madison Motors Company, Anderson, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $500,000 capital stock to manufacture 
automobiles The directors are C. E. Gibson, W rE. Moore 
and O. R. Ewing 

The Chard Lathe Compar Newcastle Ind., has closed 
contracts with agencies of three foreign countries for about 
100 lathes to be delivered as soon as possible The force 
will be largely increased and much new machinery will be 
needed 

The Special Machinery & Foundry Company, Martins- 
ville, Ind., has Been incorporated with $50,000 


capital 


Williamson and C. G. Chase to 


stock 


by Harry C. Buschman, C. B 


manutacture 

The 
will 
plant. 


machinery 
Nurre Mirror Plate 


electric cran¢ 


Company, Bloomington, Ind., 


new 


use an for handling materials in its 
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The Central South 


Ky., April 19 
Business activity is increasing in this territory. 
‘hinery concerns find trade improving. Inquiries 
numerous, and large jobs, which have been extrem: 
ire also developing, so that the total volume of wor 
hardly up to normal, makes a much better showing 
has done. Boiler and tank work continues fairly 
as building operations are sufficiently good to call fo: 
low-pressure apparatus. 
also doing 


LOUISVILLE, 


The electrical equipment hx 
figuring than heretofore, and hav: 
some good orders locally the past week. Special : 
is not active, wood-working machines having show: 
more life than anything else on the list. 

The Bridge & Iron Company, has 
specifications calling for 25 alternating current motor 
total capacity of 350 hp. 

The Grocers’ 
contract to the 
motors with a capacity 


more 


Louisville 


Biscuit Company, 
Clark, Jr., 


of 150 hp. 


Louisville, 


James Electric 


Compa 


Gamble 


Brothers, lumber manufacturers, Highland Park 
Ky., have decided to operate all of their equipment elect, 
illy, and have let a contract to the General Electr 
pany for a 250-kw. generator and 20 motors 
The plant of the Bickel Asphalt Paving Compa $ 
and A streets, Louisville, was damaged by fire to 


of $2500 


The machine shop of the Economy Separable Swit 


Company, Thirtieth and High streets, Louisville, w 


iged by fire to the extent of $2000. W. M. Mitchell 
dent 

The Hardin Light Company, Hardin, Ky., is 
market for a second-hand Corliss engine of 15 to 26 

The Ideal Motor Company, Hopkinsville, Ky., is t g 
an addition, 42 x 64 ft., to be equipped for repair wor 
Some machine tools may be needed, 


The Chera-Cola 
expend $27 


3ottling Company, Memphis, Tenn., w 


,000 for power and special equipment for its new 


plant, which is now under construction. R. L. Hood is 
president. 

Lockwood & Co., 306 Madison avenue, Memphis, Ten 
will build a steel and concrete garage and repair shop 


replace that recently burned. Machine tools will be 


needed 
The Chesterobe Mfg. Company, Nashville, Tenn., which 
has been organized with $20,000 capital stock, will manu 


facture cedar chests. H. M 


principal stockholder. 


The Nashville Mfg. Company, Nashville, Ts 
has been organized with $25,000 capital stock 


Daniel, Gulfport, Miss., is 


Chair 


and will est 


lish a chair factory. T. F. Bonner, R. 8S. Crutcher 
others, are stockholders. 
W. J. Norris, Buntyn, Tenn., is in the market for 
gasoline engine and electric motor for a rural water syster 
The H. Wetter Mfg. Company, South Pittsburg, Tenr 
whose foundry has not been in operation, has resumed wo! 
with a force of 32 molders 


Armour & Co., of Chicago, are reported to have pu! 
chased control of the Lookout Refining Company plant 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and to have plans for the establishment 
of a large cold storage plant there in connection with it 

The American Valve Company, Bristol, Tenn., has bet 


organized with $25,000 capital stock and plans to establis 
a plant. G. W. Overstreet is secretary and treasurer 


Texas 


AusTIN, Texas, April 17, 191 


Fine spring growing weather has prevailed the past week 
An improvement 


is noted. 


in trade and business conditions generally 
A stronger demand for smaller 
factory sale of machinery is reported. 


The Mitchell Electric Garage & Storage 


pany, Dallas, has been organized. C. Mitchell 
stockholder. 


tis 


tools and a sa 


Battery Co! 
isa pron nent 


The Butt-Joint Nestable Culvert Company has opene¢ 
offices in the Commonwealth Building at Dallas, Tex., 4ne 
will lease or build, at once, a factory for the manufacturt 
of its patented road culverts. The company is capitalized 


at $100,000 


The Southern Farmers’ Silo Company, Houston, has bee! 


organized with a capital stock of $20,000 by David A. Weis 
ind others 

Preparations are being made to construct a municips' 
waterworks plant at Glendale, Ariz. Bonds in the sum 


of $50,000 have been issued for the purpose. 





Lumbe! 
recently 


rdwood lumber mill of the Southern Pine 
Texarkana, Tex., at Diboll, which was 


fire, entailing a loss of about $90,000, will be 


ruin Brick & Tile will 
it will manufacture interlocking and partition tile, 


material, building bricks, etc. 


Company, Seguin, 


enlarge 


ent Milling Company, Chillicothe, will 
from 250 to 400 bbl. daily capacity It 
iin elevator 


enlarge its 
will also 
Mill 


destroyed by fire, 


Farmers’ Cotton Oil 


recently 


mill of the 
was 


ton-seed oil 
Rogers, which 
built 

Light & Ice Plainview, has 


light plant at 


alone Company, 


the electric Lockney from the 


ctric Light Company and the electric light plant 
from the Lubbock Light & Ice Company It 
new machinery in the two plants and make other 


ts 


Worth 


stall an 


Worth, 


plant 


Power & Light 
electric lighting system and an ice 


Company, Ft 


own 


Hahn Construction Company, Houston, is build 
ilt crushing plant at Ada, Okla., with a daily 


110 tons Natural will be used for fuel 


£a8 


Company plans to build a plant at 


ey Tank 


ifacturing tanks 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., 


April 19, 191 


dency to hold off from closing machine tool orders 


The aggregate of business has not decreased 


h increase as the dealers have been anticipating 
ptimism has appeared The impression prevails 


gress upward will be slow here and the Southwest 


ntil the better 


the meantime caution seems to control, 


new crop indicates a basis for the 
ilthough 
port plenty of idle money and reasonably low rates 
timed with relation to new 


This necessarily has 


circles are enterprises 
extension of offi ones 


ct on the 


a damp 
appear 
Col 


business situation No lists are 


demand, such as it is, is for single tools 


s are reported fair, with some improvement over the 
rt 
American Shoe Machinery & Tool Company, St 


Mo., has increased its capital from $20,000 to $30,000 


purpose of increasing its capacity 


International Silo Company, St has been 
stock of 
William H 


Kendall. 


Louis, Mo., 
William P 
Henry H 


$10,000 by 
Buchanan, 


ted with a 
rles E. Mounts, 
1 Mark M. 


capital 


Bleeck Automobile Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by John 
igust M. Bleeck and Eugene Herr 

Bayliss Motors Company, St. Louis, Mo., has been 


orated 


with 
son Bayliss and 


a capital stock of $15,000 by H. G 
Frank Y 
Block 


Fergu 
Gladney 


Ferguson Segment Louis, Mo., 
$50,000 by 


Stowell 


Company, St 
with a capital stock of 
talph S. Rhoads, Augustus H 
Fowler to manufacture segment sewer blocks, 
etc. 


ncorporated 
C. Ferguson, 
rge W 


tta, bricks, 


Tank 
Joseph, 


grain 


Missouri-Kansas 
zg plant at St 
tanks, 


erect a 
company 


Company will 
Mo. The 


bins silos 


manu 
manu- 


steel 


and 
Merkle-Hines Machinery Company, Kansas City, Mo., 

ncorporated with a capital stock of $25 
erkle, G. E and A. Donovan 


000 by 


Hines 


Continental Furnace 


} 


Efficiency Company, St. Louis, 
een incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by 
Kerruish, M. L. Jennings and William C. Hay to 
re furnace specialty equipment 


Young Mfg 


Company, St. been in- 
d with a capital stock of 
John J. Woods and Ernest L 


in products 


Louis, Mo., has 
$16,000 by Joseph P 
Schroeder to manufac- 
acliede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo., will 
lant in connection with its by-product coke plant for 
icture of benzol. The first unit to be ready in 90 
have an capacity of 300,000 gal 
Company, Princeton, Mo., has in- 
stock from $50,000 to $125,000 to in- 
capacity and is reported in the market for 
equipment 


annual 


Fuller Lumber 
ts capital 
ts mill 


tional 


cooling building of the Cudahy Packing Company, 
City, Mo., was destroyed by fire and explosion April 


loss of $750,000. It will be replaced 
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Stockton, Mo has been in 
$14,200 by A 


The Stocktor ice Compa 
corporated with a capital 
J. W. Craig and W. C 
The 

beer 
E. D 
equip an elevator plar 


stock of 
Bryson 
Altor 


necorporated with a 


Grain Elevator Company, Kansas City Mi 


capital stock of $1( 
ney and W. M 


has 


Fisher, E. F. Swit Corbett and 


The American Printing Machinery Kansas C 
Mo., has 


by George R 


Company, 
stock of $12, 
ind G. W. Duy 


been incorporated wit! ipital 


Strunk, Fred C. Andrews 


and will equip to manufacture printing machinery 
The Lead Hill Machine & |} indry Company, Springfield 
Mo., is in the market for « pment for t plar t be or 


snortly 


structed 


Commissioners Nelso Moore J M Huttor and ( 
Rauls, Blythe e, Ark ve harge arrangements 
equipment to ad bout $1 ) of drainage work 

The J. ‘ Stephens Lumber Comp Ashville Ar) 
will inst wood-working equipment for the manu ture 
of silos 

O. E. Jacots, Newport, Ark., will build \ddition t 
his veneer ctor 

The Southern Venee ( Newport, Ark s beer 
incorporated witl : Capital stoci ot $150,000 I ku I 
Campbell, S. Heine ni t rs, and will build ! idd 
tion to its plant 

The Choctaw Cement & Lime Com; Hart rne, ( 
has been incorporated wit f tox t4 } 
S. C. Wingate, N. |! Tus Hartshorne j \ Henry 
Altus, Okla 

The C Cc Epps ¢ ( ( mt Rr N 
Okla., will add equipment for or the nufacture 
of cotton cake, istor oil, me 

Marsha Ok , will expe out $ ‘ tr : 
light and waterwork syste The Bent 
Company, Oklahoma Cit I 

The Pots 1 Foundr & M } e Compar Pot 1, O} 
has beer orporated tl i ipital stock of $25,000 | 
Frank E I'yler { Whaler Ka Cit Mo j 
others 

Cosder & Ce Tuls 0) vil rease the pumping 

ipacit of the pipe e fro ,000 t 17,000 bb i 

The Var-Luste (Compal! Tulsa Okla t b 
corporated wilt! 1 capital sto of $10,006 } \ | 
M. E. Da ind L. ¢ Brock to 1 ifactur polishe 

The Right W Scale - 2 Corporat I 
Okla., ! beer! I rporated with ipita tock ¢ $10 0 
by N. L. Brumley nd B. Brut ker to manufacture 

The Feed Water Heater ¢ Tulsa, Okl has bee 
incorpor ted with ‘ p t stock of $100.0 b Fle ad A 
Sanders, W. ¢ Currier is Morgan to manufacture 


neaters 
The plant of the Corinth Planing Mill Company, Corinth, 
Miss., 


will be 


which has been burned wit! loss of about. $14,000, 


replaced .. manager 


Redrock, Okla s ’ t x bids for 1 waterworks plant 
to cost about $22,000 The Benham Engineering Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla has drawn the plans 

F. L. Griffith, Bristow, Okl is reported in the market 
for an isolated electric illuminating plant 

The Natchez Fish Comp tchez, Miss. ' the 
market for a 30-ton ammonia compressor, one 75-hp. oi 
engine ind other equipment for refrigerating plant, 


well as a deep well power pump and engine connectior 


The Vinton Water, Light & Power Company, V 


will install equipment for a waterworks Electric gener 
equipment is also wanted and ice-making machinet LG 
Sutton is president 
The State Board of Hé Louisiana, has approved 
plant for Han mond, La., for the disposal of sewage ' ost 
about $38,000 The city ommission of Hammond should be 7 
iddressed , 
> 
G. A Humansor Shreveport La., has plans for the ; 


Bourbon street New Orleans, 


equipment of a pl 


La., for the ma facture of fly traps 


aera ere. 


he 
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SeaTTLe, Wasu., April 13, 191 


statistical reports by the West 


Associ 
running 10 hours a da 


compiled 


112 milla, wit 


According to 


Manufacturers ition, 


Lumber 


Coast 
capacity of 13,757, 
throughout the Northwest 


ft laily, are not 


000 ft ire now 
Approximately 76 mills, with a total 


operating t present 


capacity of 6,529,000 
It is stated that the 


1% per cent last October 


curtailment in operation has increased 


According to the collector 


since 


of customs, the Puget Sound country is at present exporting 


: 
| 
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>100,000,000 o pr< _ iil clear crease ot more 
thar 00 per cent ired with the banner: veal of 
14 whe i7,¢ epresented the lue of exports 
\ general revival throughout Mont , Idahe nd Washing 
on, of all mining industri« noticed in the past few weeks 
4 number <¢ ol ‘ I eI 1 large lots, have beer 
ced in Spokane | Seattle, d development work will 
mucl I r tl heretofore, due t vorable weather 
litions Collections while still ke . dicate rradual 
mprovement tl Ss eI ! to mas I Orders 
rn hiner ( nec tl ! id wo! public utilities 
tr tic ‘ ! ter le Itho 
i ‘ 
j Ke ' \ ovel 
hor owls mn, I ‘ mpro 
| ' W old 
‘ yvyne?T 
( 
’ 
( 
2 : ‘ é 
\ Good 
i I W Ss J lel tell 
‘ ru oT 
thre { 
| r ‘ W i 
irct | I ( I ot 
hey ett he \ \ é { | 
I of some new mact 


rou tion wor ( pial 

I built 1 Libt Mi I ( re it The 
Dalles, Oregon, it ul estlil Le cost ot 60,001 The build 
ng will be 132 f ft will be equipped with 300-hp 
oiler 

The Kast Orego ‘ Com] erprise, Orego! 
vill begin work May 1 on the construction of two band saw 
nill, belt driven, with steam powe1 I. H. Tetty is president 

The $375,000 water system bond issue voted by Oregor 


City, Ore., has been validated by Justice Bean, at Salem 


Construction work by tie Oregon Engineering 


contractors, 


& Construction Company, will begin immediately 
The Harvey Mill Company, Ridgefield, Wash., recently 
filed a mortgage of $135,000, the proceeds to be used fr 


mprovéements to its properties 


The Pridiam Paper Company, 
ft. extension and a 31 x 35-ft 
mill at Sumner, Wash 
Stewart, American 
The work will cost 


Seattle, will add a 75 x 200 
masonry boiler house to its 
been completed H D 


SZuilding, Seattle, is the 


Plans have 
fank contractor 


$20,000 


The BPlectric Power Switch Control Company, Portland 
recently incorporated by Benjamin Erickson, Samuel A. M« 
Connell and Daniel Leatherman, with a capital stock of 


$15,000, is reported to plar plant for the 
in electric switch 


manufacture of 


The Hoquiam Sasi « ( (Comp Hoquiam, Wash., 
.tccording to report, will e its plant to Montesano, wher 
1 barger plant will be er ‘ 


Western Canada 


\ \LA An? ) 

The machiner yu ¢ $ not ea ver much put 
he outlook seems to roving | season advances 
Various kinds of e} rt ! I r demand, but the 
fir ial conditions t orable for ndustrial expar 

‘ Quietness in the imber trade . t fecting demand 
r sawmill macl I ugl t west Canad Pros 
‘ ts or g£}T 1 
rroved 

lr} \ Oo i i 

‘ has iff 

I by 

Redcliff, Alb 

rworks pli 

CG Ss Rick Var uve! 
} ( is } I ( 

ii tor ma I 

The Laminated Mat (‘om Congres stres 
Boston, Mass., has k é the Dominic mat factory t 
Snapperton, New Westminster >: e, ne engage ' 


box-making there 
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Eastern Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., April 


The plant of the Canadian Car & Foundry Con 
Amherst, N. S., is to be 
manufacture of 


equipped with machiner 


shrapnel shells and other war 


recently received a 


The company 
the British 


large order TOr 


Government 
The 
vorking 


fire with a loss of $100,000 


main fas 
plant, 


tory of the Brvan 


Mfg 
Collingwood, Ont... has 


Comp 


beet 


The Laurentide Company, Ltd., Montreal, 


necessary tor 


Mer: 


ngements for Z 


securing $1,000,000 


iletio of its paper-maki plant t Grand 


Estimates for new dredging plants to the 


67,000 were adopt d by the House of Comm 


day, including a vote of $871,000 for the cor 


ompletion of a plant for dredging the St v 
from Montreal to Father Point Robert Rogers, ( 
Minister of Public Works 

Walter Brown, Beebe Junction, Que., is to 


door factory at a cost of $5000, to take the 


ecently destroyed b fire 
‘he Canada Bread Company's building t ¢ 
o be turned into a factory for the nanufact 
ells 
Hamilton, Ont., wil receive tenders up to Ap 
one centrifugal pump of 5,000,000 gal ipa 
nchronous motor of 150 hp., witl LCcceSSO! 
Gage avenue sewage pumping statior A 2 


Hamilton, is city engineer 


Ottawa, Ont., is in the market for an electricall 
May 12 The cit 


pumping unit Tenders close 


vill supply specifications 


\ new industry for the manufacture of variou 
of wood products is to be established at 


name of the concern is the 


Preston, Ont 


Preston Mills Company, Lt 


lumber mill of 
14, with a 


Fire destroyed the 
Windsor, Ont., on April 

The 
pany, Halifax, 
of $6500 


John Piggot & So 


loss of $40,000 
barrel factory of the Acadia Sugar Refinery (Co 
N. S., has been destroyed by fire with a loss 


The plant of the 
facturer of 


Canadian Wolverine Company, manu 


plumbers’ supplies, Chatham, Ont., has beer 


destroyed by fire 


The Grasselli Chemical Company, Hamilton, Ont., is 


make an addition to its plant at a cost of $100,000 


An addition is to be made to the 
Furniture Company, Ltd., 

The T. Eaton 
factory at Mt. Dennis, Ont. 


factory of the F 


Coombe Kincardine, Ont 


Company, Toronto, proposes to erect 


Toronto, Ont., is in the market for a 
~ ¢ 


boiler for its ston 


crushing plant Harris is works commissioner 


Verdun, Que., is to expend $50,000 for the extensior 


ts waterworks and electric lighting system Henry Hadl 
Jr., is city engineer 
Steam 


with a 


Furnaces, Ltd., 
capital 
steam and other furnaces 


Toronto, has been 
$150,000 to manufactur 


Canada 
stock of 
Joseph Dennis, William D. W 
Elmore, all of are the 


cor porated 


son and Thomas 8 Toronto, 


corporators 
Meriden 
been incorporated with a capital of 


Britannia Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 


$400,000 to manufactu 


rticles of silver, nickel, copper, steel, iron and porcel 
The incorporators are George H. Wileox and George } 
Curtis, Meriden, Conn William K. George, Toronto; J 
W. Millard and John G. Gauld, both of Hamilton 
Shawinigan Electro-Metals Company, Ltd., Montre 
een incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to 
cture metals, minerals, etc., by Howard Murry, Theop! 
H. Wardleworth, William 8S. Hart, Julian C. Smit 
Alfred Stansfield, all of Montreal 
The Rideau Power Company, Ltd., Merrickvil UV 
s been incorporated with a capital stock of $80,0' 7 
orporators are Thomas G Kyle Robert W. W 
rho s J Watchor Abrahan I Mills and Alex 
Vil < 
A pl t for the manufacture of engines and boiler 
metal drawing, stamping and forging, is to be 
St. Catharines, Ont., by the Metal Drawing Compa 
I tly incorporated with a capitalization of $3 
George D. Burson and H. Shortt 
4 factory for the manufacture of motor cars am 
s to be built at Berlin, Ont., by the Canadian Reg 
Company, Ltd., recently incorporated by H. Nyberg Ales 


inder H. Miller, and others, with a capital stock of > 
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Judicial Decisions 


ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


SATION OF PATENT INFRINGEMENT AS LIBEL.— 

, , manufacturer will be held liable in damages 
ibel in writing a statement that a rival’s product 

tes an infringement of his, the latter must show, 

ely that there was no infringement, but that 

iefer dant knew that the statement was false, for the 
statement, if innocently and honestly made, would not 
us. In a suit to reeover such damages, plaintiff 

ist show that he has sustained special damage through 
the tement before there can be any substantial recov- 
ery New York Supreme Court, Wittemann Brothers 
vs. Wittemann Company, 151 New York Supplement 


NEGLIGENT FOUNDRY PRACTICE.—An employer is li- 

injury to a molder, caused while pouring molten 

to a mold clamped about tubing on a metal bed 

purpose of making an ornamental enlargement 

_ through a blowout occurring in the chill, where- 

molten metal was forcibly ejected and thrown in 

der’s face, if, on account of moist and rusty con- 

the tubing was apt to cause a blowout, and if it 

that he did his work in a reasonably careful 

(Wisconsin Supreme Court, Pauloni vs. Sim- 

\ifg. Company, 151 Northwestern Reporter 265.) 

TIME FOR PERFORMING CONTRACT.—NECESSITY FOR 

TeNpER.—If a contract for installation of machinery 

inufacturing plant does not specify any time for 

mance of the agreement, the seller has a reason- 

me in which to comply with the contract. What 

sonable time depends upon the facts of each par- 

case. When one who has contracted for draw- 

ngs and license to be furnished him for the construc- 

ind operation of patented apparatus has repudi- 

ited the agreement and stated that he will not accept 

delivery, the other party is not bound to make a tender 

lelivery as a condition precedent to suing to recover 

damages for breach of the agreement. (United States 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, Allegheny 

Valley Brick Company vs. C. W. Raymond Company, 
219 Federal Reporter 477.) 

REVOCATION OF PATENT LICENSE CONTRACTS.—The 

that an inventor of improvements in mechanical 

stokers, after granting a license to a foundry company 

ifacture stokers covered by his patents, violated 

ntract with the company by competing with it 

ot necessarily preclude him from enforcing a re- 

of the license for subsequent breaches of the 

t on the part of the company. A violation of 

i contract, in order to sustain a rescission by the 

iggrieved party, must go to a vital part of the contract, 

nd not to some incidental matter which can readily be 

mpensated in damages. Suspension by a licensee of 

ifacture of patented articles, in violation of his 

ict and to the loss of the patentee in the matter of 

ties, justifies the latter in terminating the contract. 

ted States Cireuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit; 

Barnett Foundry Company vs. Crowe, 219 Fed- 

Reporter 450. 

_ Notice oF INJURY UNpER New York Lazor Law.— 

‘he requirement of the New York labor law that an 

ployee suing under that act for personal injury re- 

while in the service of a corporation shall deliver 

notice of the injury at the company’s principal 

r place of business, if it has one in the State, is 

mplied with by delivering the notice at a branch 

f the company, although the notice may come to 

‘tention of the proper corporate officers. (United 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, Mason 

ger Company vs. Sharon, 219 Federal Reporter 
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‘DITIONAL SALE CONTRACTS IN NEW JeRSEY.— Un- 
laws of New Jersey when machinery is deliv- 
one who has contracted to buy it, the title passes 
, aS against his judgment creditors, unless the 
t, containing a reservation of title in the seller 
ayment of the price, is recorded. A contract, 
ting to “lease” machinery in consideration of 
yment in monthly installments of an amount at 
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which the machinery is valued by the parties, and con- 
taining a provision to the effect that a bill of sale will 
be given the lessee on completing the payments, is a 
contract of conditional sale and not a lease. (United 
States District Court, District of New Jersey, in re 
Vandewater & Co., 219 Federal Reporter 627.) 

INFRINGEMENT OF TRADE NAMES.—A manufacturer 
who innocently adopts a name for his products, without 
knowing that the same name has been previously adopt- 
ed, but not registered by, a competitor, should not be 
enjoined against further use where there is nothing to 
show that he has simulated the dress of the latter's 
product or attempted in any way to palm off his goods 
as those produced by the other manufacturer. But a 
showing that the first-mentioned manufacturer’s agents 
have induced sales by leading the purchasers to believe 
that they were getting the other manufacturer’s prod- 
uct entitles the latter to damages and injunctive relief. 
Fraud is not an essential element of infringement of a 
registered trademark, but it must be shown to establish 
a case of unfair competition such as is remediable in 
the courts. (United States Circuit, Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit, Keystone Oil & Mfg. Company vs. 
Buzby, 219 Federal Reporter 473.) 


WHEN MACHINERY Is Nort WARRANTED BY SELLER.— 
When a machine is constructed according to definite 
plans and specifications, the manufacturer makes no 
implied warranty that the machine will perform the 
functions for which it is bought. Compliance with the 
specifications is all that is required of him. Hence, a 
purchaser of a hoisting engine which was manufactured 
under such a contract cannot defeat liability for the 
agreed price by showing that the engine could not de- 
velop the power necessary to operate the hoist. (Wash- 
ington Supreme Court, Mianus Motor Works vs. Vol- 
lans, 145 Pacific Reporter 997.) 

BUYER’S RIGHTS ON MISREPRESENTATION OF MACHIN- 
ERY.—When machinery sold fails to come up to the 
representations under which it was sold, the buyer has 
a choice of two remedies, namely, by acting promptly, 
he may elect to rescind the contract, or he may claim 
damages resulting to him through breach of the con- 
tract. But, if he chooses the first remedy, he must re- 
turn or offer to return everything that he has received 
under the purchase. (New York Supreme Court, 
Hedges vs. Pioneer Iron Company, 151 New York Sup- 
plement 495.) 

Wuat Constitutes “Stock IN TRApDE.”—A law in 
force in New Hampshire provides that “stock in trade, 
whether of merchants, shopkeepers, mechanics or 
tradesmen, employed in their trade or business,” is 
liable to be taxed, and provides that for the purposes of 
taxation raw materials and manufactures, etc., shall be 
deemed stock in trade. Held, that this law is intended 
to reach only such property as is employed by mer- 
chants, etc., in their trade or business. “By a mer- 
chant, as that term is ordinarily used, is intended a 
person whose business or occupation is buying and 
selling commodities. Although every merchant buys 
and sells commodities, the converse of this proposition 
is not true, for but very few of those who buy and sell 
commodities are merchants. Every producer buys and 
sells commodities, but producers are not merchants 
within the ordinary meaning of that term. On the one 
hand, they buy commodities to use in their business, 
while merchants buy them to sell again. On the other 
hand, they produce, while merchants buy, the commodi- 
ties they sell.” To determine the validity of a tax 
levied under the law above mentioned, the test is to de- 
termine the character of the owner’s business. If he is 
a dealer in the particular commodities which are car- 
ried in stock, they are taxable. If, however, he bought 
them, not to sell, but for use in his business, they are 
not taxable as stock in trade. (New Hampshire Su- 
preme Court, White Mountain Fur Company vs. Town 
of Whitefield, 91 Atlantic Reporter 870.) 

Price RECOVERABLE FOR MANUFACTURING MACHIN- 
erY.—A company which constructed machinery under 
a contract that fixed no price for the work is entitled 
to recover the reasonable value of the machinery. 
(Washington Supreme Court, Nordeen Iron Works vs. 
Rucker, 145 Pacific Reporter 219.) 
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Trade Publications 


Ball 
Company, 
tion of many 


and Roller Bearings.—Bantam  Anti-Friction 


Bantam, Conn. Catalogue. Is a unique exposi- 
types of ball and roller bearings for a wide 
range of loads and speeds including data sheets to assist the 
draftsman who designs and lays out bearings. The appen- 
dix contains a reprint of an exhaustive treatise on ball and 
roller bearings. The entire catalogue is illustrated. 


Anvils and Vises.—Fisher & Norris, Trenton, N. J. 


Catalogue No. 30 Pertains to a line of anvils for use in 
blacksmith shops and by saw, chain and plow makers. The 
vises are of the double screw parallel leg, machinists’ and 


quick action lever types. Tables of the different sizes that 
can be supplied serve to supplement the text descriptions of 
the different anvils and Mention is made of 


blocks and stands and cast-iron anvil stands. 


vises swage 


Grease Cups.—Automatic Grease Cup 
North Fifteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa 
trates an automatic grease 


Company, 217 
Folder. Illus- 
cup, in which the feed is secured 
by compressed air supplemented by a light spring. 
struction and use of these cups, which are 
ployment on all 
loose pulleys or 


The con- 
intended for em- 
moving or rotating parts 
where dirt or grit 


rapidly such as 
is present as in automo- 
emery grinding machines, etc., are described 
length with a table of the which the 
furnished. 


biles, at some 


sizes in cups can be 


Steam Traps.—Automatic Steam Trap & Specialty Com- 
pany, 316 Harper avenue, Detroit, Mich 


Discusses the construction of the Barton 
especial emphasis on its simplicity of parts 


Catalogue No. 8 
steam trap with 

The use of the 
trap in marine work is touched upon and illustrations of traps 
on steamers and testimonials are 


Model Loft Buildings.—Bush 
Broad street, New York City. 
pany’s loft buildings on the 
which are 
minals. 


included 


Terminal 
30o0klet. 


Company, 100 
Describes the com- 
South Brooklyn front, 
operated in connection with the Bush freight ter- 
These lofts are rented with power to manufacturers, 
and tenants have the benefit of a harbor lighterage service in 


water 


connection with the use of piers, warehouses and railroad ter- 
minal yards. The lofts have the advantage of direct track 
with the terminal acting for 
eliminates cartage on railroad shipments 
use at present are described, a list of tenants given and the 
labor market and future development of the locality and pro 
jected buildings discussed. There is also 
railroad and steamship 


connection which 


The buildings in 


trunk lines, 


a list of connecting 
lines, map, etc 

Pressure Regulators.—Locke Regulator Company, Sa- 
lem, Catalogue N. illustrations with brief 
descriptions of a line of regulating devices for the conduct and 
control of steam and water These include a hy- 
draulic damper regulator, a combination pressure regulator ; 
and differential valves; 


Mass. Gives 


pressure. 


non-return, reducing 
etc. 


pump governors, 


Woven Steel Hose.—Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. Catalogue No. 14. Describes and illus- 
trates types of flexible woven steel armored hose for pneu- 
matic tools, air drills, oxy-acetylene apparatus and steam and 
oil lines together with various kinds of metal and woven hose 
armor, rubber and conveyor 
Steam, air and sheet packing 
are also taken up 


belting and hose couplings. 
pump valves and brake linings 
Illustrations of the hose in use are in- 


cluded as well as a price list and a comprehensive index. 


Measuring Devices, Tools.— 


d; M. Catalogue No, 8 
Contains illustrations and descriptions of fixed caliper gauges, 


Gauges and Machine 
Rogers Works, Gloucester City, N. J. 


external and internal limit gauges, measuring machines, refer- 
ence disks and corrective gauge standards 
chine tools includes thread tools; 
shell and reamers special 


arbors, ete. 


The line of ma- 
adjustable blade, 
reamers, mandrels, 


cutting 
chucking 


Refractories.—Harbison-Walker 


Refractories Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4x6% in.; pages, 160. The 
catalogue is published in the style and size of the well-known 
engineering handbooks and contains a complete treatment of 
silica, magnesia, chrome and fireclay bricks and various re- 
fractories for use in blast, malleable and open-hearth fur- 
naces, cupolas, coke ovens and boilers. Especial attention is 
given to coke oven brick and its use in the longitudinal type 
of oven. Standard shapes of brick are shown in colors and 
the adaptations of the various shapes explained. The several 
types of furnaces and ovens are shown in detail. A valuable 
feature of the catalogue is a set of tables for the construc- 
tion of circles and arches from the combinations of standard 
firebrick. 


Catalogue. Size, 


Steel Plate and Plexiform Fans.—Bayley Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue No. 14. Illustrates a line of 
blowers for cupolas and exhaust, ventilating and drying fans 


for belt, engine, motor and turbine drive. Details of con- 
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struction and illustrations of the different 
parts of plexiform fans are presented. 
sion tables are included. 

Gasoline, Kerosene and Gas Engines.— 
Mfg. Company, Vernon, N. Y. Catalogue No. 21 
tion of folders. Cover a type of four-cycle thr« 
ernor, single and twin horizontal-cylinder, gasolin 
and gas engines built in stationary, portable and 
able types. Details of design and construction ar: 
cross-sections and diagrams. One folder takes up 
doubie-acting tandem gas engines with illustratio 
grams showing the arrangement of the various part 
folder describes oil engines and a third is devoted ¢ 
gas engines with a comparative fuel cost table 

Hand Power Elevators.—Storm Mfg. Cor 
Vesey street, Newark, N. J. Catalogue and folder 
of a line of passenger and hand power freight el 
ash hoists up to 6000 Ib. capacity. Views of the fers 
types of hoisting mechanism are included with brik 
tion of their special features. Mention is also ma 
tric dumb-waiters with either electrical or mechani: 


parts 
Capacity 


Rocking, Dumping and Stationary Grates.—k; 
Foundry & Machine Company, Goshen, Ind. Cat ! 
and G. Illustrates a wide range of rocking and ping 
grates for boilers and furnaces, portable kiln and stationar 
grates and boiler fronts. In the former the grates WT 


in operation to dump either all or a portion of the 
The different parts are described with directions 
stallation and care of grates. Catalogue G is giv: 
boiler fronts and accessories for boilers and grates 
profusely illustrated. 


Spiral-Riveted Pipe and Water Tube Boilers.— 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Company, Newburgh, N. Y H 
book No. 41. Discusses the construction of spi: 
pipe with especial emphasis on the flanged joint whic! 
claimed to be absolutely tight and the rigidity of spiral 
straight seam riveted pipe is compared. Bolted 
tapping connections are explained and illustrated. Water tube 
boilers are mentioned and hydraulic mining equipment is 
given some space. An exhaustive and detailed price list 
some testimonials complete the handbook. 


jc nts 


Hot Water Heaters.—National Pipe Bending Company 
New Haven, Conn Booklet. Is an attractive 
blueprints setting forth the details of the construction of the 
various types of heaters for use in factories, office buildings 
and mills. In addition to explaining the construction, 
systems are shown. 


series of 


mode 


Engines and Power Machinery.—Robert Wetherill 4 
Co., Chester, Pa. Bulletin G. A camera-catalogue showing 
illustrations of engines, plunger and electric elevators 
passenger and freight service, pumping engines, boilers 
water heaters, etc. Views of the foundry, 
assembling departments of the plant and of buildings wher 
Wetherill products are in use are 
dscripti'e matter. 


far 
erecting 


included, there being ! 

Autematic Sprinklers.—Automatic Sprinkler Compa 
of America, 123 William street, New York City 
Discusses the problem of fire protection for factories, war¢ 
houses and offices and pays partieular attention to the results 
obtained through the use of the Automatic 
equipment is illustrated and diagrams of piping layouts are 
given. Much of the booklet is given over to 
from plants where this system is in use, and illustrations ‘ 
some of these are included. 


Motor Trucks.—DeKalb Wagon Company, DeKalb 
Catalogue No. 5. Contains detailed description and illust! 
tions of the engine, method of transmission, chassis and bod) 
of the several types of trucks for commercial purposes J 
lustrations show the various uses to which DeKalb cars ma) 
be put. Another feature of the catalogue is a table com 
parimg the cost of operation of these cars with horse-dra¥ 
vehicles. 


Booklet 


systen The 


testimonials 


Waterworks Supplies.—Loetzer Valve & Mfe 
pany, Monroeton, Pa. Catalogue. Contains descriptior 
illustrations of Loetzer compression fire hydrants, double ga 
valves, street valve boxes, automatic air and vacuum valves 
mounted melting furnaces and lead pots, ladles, portable ha 
power cranes, etc. 

Electric Furnaces.—Snyder Electric Furnace Com! 
53 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Bulletins Nos. 1°- 
and 1030. The first calls attention to the low cost of 
steel produced in the furnaces of this company and cites "& 
ures taken from furnaces in actual operation. The 
bulletin embodies a brief historical account of the develop 
ment of the electric furnace from 1880 to the pres« tin 
with a description of the construction and operation 
Snyder electric furnace. The text description is i 
mented by numerous illustrations of the various parts 
the furnace and the furnaces themselves. An iltustrat 
of test bars poured from steel made in the furnace an 
table of operating costs are included. 





